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By the Way— hody authorized to fix rates and exercise commission on the job, justice would 
The government is planning to ask @ general supervision that will free them be done, with good results to both the 

Congress for $700,000,000 for railroad from the various regulations by the dif- public and the companies. 

equipment to improve the service and ferent states. The plan sounds reason- We have received no enlightenment as 


keep up maintenance. 

Unless the telephone plants are to be 
turned back soon, why not also secure an 
appropriation to cover needed extensions 


and maintenance in the wire service? 





Consistency demands that all govern- 
ment-controlled utilities be accorded the 
same treatment, and there is no economy 
in permitting telephone systems to suffer 


for lack of attention. 





It is squarely up to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to see that the wire plants are main- 
tained in good condition as long as he 
remains in temporary control of them. 
Failing in that, he should restore them 


before they go to seed any more. 


National Rate Fixing. 

Most of the many plans proposed for 
the solution of the railroad problem con- 
template regulation and rate-making by 
one national board, or commission, and 
the elimination of the nuisance of com- 
felling the railways to take orders from 
48 different state commissions. 

It is practically agreed that much of 
the railroads’. troubles is traceable to 
{oo many bosses, and the prospect is, if 
they are turned back by the government, 


that they will be regulated by a federal 


able and worthy of trial. Most any in- 


dustry will do better under boss 


than under 48. 
This suggests the thought: 


one 


Why should 
not the same plan be tried with the tele- 
phone and telegraph business? 

The conflict that has arisen between 
the Postmaster General and a dozen or 
more state commissions over the new 
toll rates during the last ten days, adds 
force to the inquiry. 

Since January 21, when this toll rate 
order became effective, commissions and 


courts in many states have declared war 


on the federal authorities in temporary 
control of the telephone service, with 
the result of much confusion. The 


rates have been suspended where courts 
have issued injunctions, but in territory 
where only the state commissions have 
objected, the government has ordered the 
rates enforced. 
This condition 
ing, 


should not be possible. 


ill feel- 


uncertainty, 


tends toward 


litigation and and 

If legislation could be secured—such 
as is proposed with regard to railroads 
—that would place the making of tele- 
phone rates in the hands of one na- 
tional such 


commission, complications 


would be avoided. Rate-fixing would 
then be removed from local political in- 


fluences, and, with the right kind of a 


to what Judge Lamar meant by his 


mysterious remarks, quoted in last week’s 
issue, where he hinted at some new plan 


that may be worked 


out, “better than 
anything we have had or which has been 
the 


proposed in of government 


shape 
ownership.” 
But if 


insure Independent telephone companies 


something develops that will 


a living rate before the properties are 


turned back, the last six months’ experi- 


ment will not have been for nothing. 


add 


a constructive achievement to his record 


Postmaster General could 


Burleson 
if rates could be fixed by a national body, 
and not be reversed by the various state 


utility commissions when federal control 
ends. 
Meanwhile Independent companies 
should keep their plants in good order, 
and neglect no means to maintain their 
exchanges so they furnish good service. 
If they have signed a compensation con- 
tract and feel the need of better rates, 
in view of rising costs, they should com- 
their district 


who will take the matter up 


municate with supervisor 
with the 
proper authorities. Companies that have 


not signed contracts with the govern- 
ment and that need a ex rate should 
get in touch with Capt. W. S. Vivian, at 
the Chicago office of the caus States 


Independent Telephone Association. 
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Proposes Control End December 31 


House Committee Reports Amended Moon Resolution Providing for 
Continuance of Government Control of Telephones and Telegraphs Until 
December 31 This Year—Effort to Give Measure Right of Way in House 


Government control of telephone and 
telegraph properties would end Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, under a resolution ordered 
favorably reported on Tuesday, January 
28 by the House Post Office Committee 
by a vote of 10 to 8. Chairman Moon 
announced he would present the measure 
in the House on Wednesday, January 29, 
and ask for a rule to give it right of 
way. 

The resolution made no mention of 
cable properties and that phase of the 
situation was not discussed at the meet- 
ing of the committee. Members later 
expressed varying opinions ds to the ef- 
fect of the legislation on federal control 
of those properties which was assumed 
by presidential proclamation last Novem- 
ber under the authority given in the 
original wire control resolution passed 
by Congress last July 16. : 


The decision of the House committee 
followed a final session on the bill fea- 
tured by wrangling between committee 
members and Postmaster General Burle- 
son. 

Democrats Split Vote. 

Various dates for termination of con- 
trol of the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies were suggested after the commit- 
tee had concluded hearing Postmaster 
General Burleson. The first proposal was 
for restoration of the properties to pri- 
vate management next May 30, but this 
and another to extend the time to De- 
cember 31, 1920, were voted down. 

On the final vote, three Democrats 
joined with seven Republicans to end the 
period of control December 31 and seven 
Democrats and one Prohibitionist op- 
posed it. The vote follows: 


For—Republicans: Steenerson, Minne- 
sota; Madden, Illinois; Griest, Pennsyl- 
vania; Copley, Illinois; Paige, Massachu- 
setts; Woodyard, West Virginia; Ram- 
seyer, lowa—7. Democrats : Bell, 
Georgia; Holland, Virginia; Black, Texas 
—3. Total, 10. 

Against—Democrats: Moon, Tennes- 
see; Sterling, Pennsylvania; Oliver, New 
York; Rouse, Kentucky; Blackmon, Ala- 
bama; Beakes, Michigan; Ayers, Kan- 
sas—7. Prohibitionist: Randall, Cali- 
fornia—l. Total, 8. 

The measure now goes to the House to 
be voted on and will also have to be act- 
ed upon by the Senate. As early action 
is requested by the House committee, 
the fate of the bill will undoubtedly soon 
be known. 

Mr. Burleson had favored a two-year 
period of government control. “That will 


give ample time for the entire situation 
to be ironed out, and if Congress then 
wants to turn the lines back to private 
control, it can do so without injury to 
the country,” said he. 

Representative Ramseyer of Iowa ob- 
jected. “You cannot operate these lines 
for two years without unifying and com- 
bining them in such a way that it will 
be impossible to return them to private 
ownership.” 


Why Government Took Lines. 

Representative Steenerson of Minne- 
sota asked Mr. Burleson, “Did you really 
take over the wire lines to aid in the 
defense of the country?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Did it further the security of the 
country and will government control be 
continued for the same purpose?” 


“I have always believed all forms of 
communication should be under govern- 
ment control,” Mr. Burleson answered. 


“When the government took over the 
lines I believe they were in a fairly good 
condition, and what has happened all of 
a sudden to make them face demoraliza- 
tion unless the government retains con- 
trol of them?” asked Representative 
Woodyard of West Virginia. 


“I did not say that,” replied Mr. Burle- 
son. “But the period is here when the 
interests of the country demand that the 
companies be removed from the com- 
plex, overlapping regulations of states 
and towns.” 


“IT believe these companies were all 
built up under these same regulations,” 
said Mr. Madden. 

“Yes, but the period of reckoning was 
coming.” 

“Where did the demand for govern- 
ment control originate?” questioned Rep- 
resentative Paige of Massachusetts. 

“It originated with the wire control 
committee.” 


Government Raises Rates. 


“For the benefit of the companies or 
the public? In Minnesota you increased 
the telephone rates. That was not in 
the interest of the public.” 

Carl D. Jackson, chairman of the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission, testified that 
the telephone companies in Wisconsin 
were prosperous and needed no increase 
in rates, but the government had shoved 
rates up 100 per cent. 

P. J. Weirich, of Monroe, Wis., repre- 
senting 400 small telephone companies in 
Wisconsin, said these organizations had 
no difficulty in making 7 per cent profit 
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before the rates were increased and that 
the companies were absolutely opposed to 
government control. 


Last week hearings on the Moon reso- 
lution were held by the House Post Of- 
fice Committee. The hearing on Tues- 
day, January 21, was marked with bitter- 
ness all day. Because Edward Reynolds, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., would 
not comply with orders issued by Post- 
master General Burleson, Chairman Moon 
of the committee charged Mr. Reynolds 
with “treason.” Trembling with indigna- 
tion, Mr. Reynolds resented the accusa- 
tion, while members of the committee 
protested against Judge Moon’s treatment 
of the witness. 


Witnesses representing the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission, 
whom Representative Steenerson of that 
state presented, were accused by Judge 
Moon of being actuated by the desire 
to retain their places, which, he said, 
would be eliminated by government reg- 
ulation.. There was a distinct line-up in 
the committee, headed by Judge Moon 
on one side, and Representatives Steen- 
erson and Madden of Illinois, both Re- 
publicans, on the other. Solicitor William 
H. Lamar of the Post Office Department 
sat beside Judge Moon and coached the 
chairman with questions during the ses- 
sion. 


Urge Return of Properties. 


Mr. Reynolds was preceded by Charles 
E. Elmquist, formerly chairman of the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse State 
Commission, and F. W. Putnam, a present 
member of the Minnesota commission. 
Both of these men insisted that the wire 
systems should be returned to private 
control at once. When Representative 
Ramseyer of Iowa asked them what they 
would recommend in the way of legis- 
lation in the event the control period was 
extended, both earnestly urged that the 
police powers and right of regulating in- 
terstate rates should be left to the state 
commissions. 


“You must have local authority who 
can ascertain the facts and which the 
public can reach without coming to Wash- 
ington,” said Mr. Putnam. 

“Oh, you’re a commissioner, and you 
want to hold your authority,” said Judge 
Moon. 

“I don’t want the witness insulted,” 
said Mr. Steenerson. 

“We have a right to bring out the 
facts,” said Judge Moon. “I will not be 
deterred from the assumption that a state 
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commissioner wants to noid his job.” 

Mr. Putnam said the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s new telephone rate schedule. would 
cost the Minnesota public not less than 
20 per cent, and in some cases up to 40 
per cent above the present rates. 


J. W. Howatt, supervisor of telephones 
for the Minnesota commission, told the 
committee that he had been trying for 
some time to get a statement from the 
telephone companies on the number of 
one-minute telephone conversations in 
Minnesota. 


Judge Lamar interrupted to say that 
G. W. Robinson, president of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., has 
filed a statement with the Post Office De- 
partment showing the average coversa- 
tion to be 2.41 minutes. Mr. Howatt said 
Mr. Robinson told him that this average 
was obtained from 1913 reports and thus 
is not up to date. 

During the testimony, Judge Lamar 
presented the following table of compen- 
sations allowed to telephone and tele- 
graph companies by the government: 


Telephone All 
Companies. Companies. 
Investment Aug. 
>. ere $1,311,805,439 $1,463,252,439 
Compensation al- 
ar 69,816,104 80,014,945 
Ratio compensa- 
tion to invest- 
re ree 5.32% 5.47% 
Net revenue for 
six months end- 
ed June 30, 1918 36,247,526 41,928,300 
Average invest- 
ment, 1915-1917. 1,130,800,000 1,273,252,430 
Net revenues av- 
erage, 1915-1917 69,396,566 80,836,566 
Ratio average 
earnings to in- 
vestment, 1915- 
PE aes cd eatae 6.14% 6.35% 


In behalf of Minnesota business men, 
Thomas E. Cashman, of Owatonna, on 
January 22 entered a protest before the 
House Post Office Committee against in- 
creased telephone rates imposed by Post- 
master General Burleson. 


The standardized toll charges promul- 
gated by the department more than 
double the present minimum rate in Min- 
nesota for points more than 50 miles 
apart, Mr. Cashman said. Business men 
of Minnesota who use the long. distance 
telephone a great deal, will be forced to 
pay tens of thousands of dollars annually 
into the coffers of the telephone com- 
panies without getting improved service, 
he insisted. 

Mr. Cashman testified that 40 per cent 
of the business of his firm is on a one- 
minute basis and he estimated that other 
business men who use the long distance 
telephone have about the same experi- 
ence. In other words, according to Mr. 
Cashman, the cost of about 40 per cent 
of the business calls in Minnesota is more 
than doubled by the re-adjustment of toll 
rates. 


The accusation that Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson authorized the enrollment 
of Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. employes 
in an organization of Western Union em- 
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ployes, thereby destroying the morale of 
the Postal forces, was made by Edward 
Reynolds, who was dismissed by Mr. 
Burleson from the post of vice-president 
and general manager of the Postal sys- 
tem. 

Solicitor William H. Lamar of the 
Post Office Department, denied the 
charge, saying that Mr. Burleson was not 
concerned about the organizations the 
employes belonged to, but was determined 
to retain to himself the right of settling 
wage disputes without being coerced by 
the labor bodies. 

The acrimony between the Post Office 
Department and the Postal company and 
between certain of the committee mem- 
bers themselves was again apparent in 
the hearing on January 22. Judge Moon, 
chairman of the committee and author of 
the bill to extend the period of Federal 
control over the wires, withdrew the 
charge of “treason” he the previous day 
laid against Mr. Reynolds on the ground 
that the telegraph company official had 
not supported Mr. Burleson’s steps in 
taking over the wires. 

John C. Koons, first assistant post- 
master general, supported the resolution 
before the committee on January 23. He 
asked that a definite time for returning 
the wire system to private ownership be 
inserted in the resolution, which in its 
present form simply extends the control 
until Congress orders otherwise. 

“This proposed amendment is impor- 
tant,” he said, “so that we can arrange 
proper operation during the time given to 
us, and so that the owners may know 
when the systems will be given back to 
them.” 

“What about April 1 for the return?” 
asked Representative Ramseyer of Iowa. 

“Too soon,” replied Mr. Koons. 

“But don’t you think it might be done 
as soon as possible?” 

“If the companies could operate the 
systems as economically as the govern- 
ment, I might answer yes, but labor 
troubles are impending,” was Mr. Koons’ 
answer. 

“Do you fear a bolshevist movement in 
this country?” Mr. Ramseyer asked. 

“T have more confidence in our govern- 
ment than that,” replied Mr. Koons. 
“There would be nothing like that, but 
there’s no question that labor conditions 
may be very serious.” 

He said the government would be in a 
better position to handle the labor situa- 
tion than private companies, and the em- 
ployes probably would respect the govern- 
ment more. 

Another witness was Sam Small, ex- 
president of the International Commer- 
cial Operators’ Association. He said he 
was for government ownership of the 
telegraph lines, but declared that under 
the present control, the system had been 
a “crime” in its administration. 

Protests against extension of control 
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were made by Montana, New Mexico and 
Vermont state commissions. 

Postmaster General Burleson will be 
the last and only additional witness the 
House Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads will hear on the Moon reso- 
lution, designed to extend the period of 
governmental regulations of telegraphs 
and telephones. The committee decided 
on January 23 to ask the Postmaster 
General to testify on Tuesday morning, 
January 28. 
appear. 


Mr. Burleson said he would 


Ohio Independent Telephone Con- 
vention Next Week. 

The officers of the Ohio Independent 
Telephone Association are rapidly com- 
pleting arrangements for the 24th annual 
convention of the association, to be held 
at the Hartman Hotel, Columbus, on 
Wednesday and Thursday of next week, 
February 5 and 6. The. sessions will be 
devoted largely to analysis of conditions 
consequent upon government control and 
the exchange of ideas as to future pro- 
cedure on the part of individual mem- 
bers and the association as a whole. 

In a letter recently sent out to the In- 
dependent telephone companies of Ohio, 
with reference to the coming convention, 
President Frank L. Beam, states, in part, 
as follows: 

“The return of peace; taxation, direct 
and indirect; physical requirements ; han 
dling of increased local traffic; labor con- 
ditions and changing toll and_ local 
charges are all important and pressing 
problems for immediate consideration and 
so'ution. The best thought of association 
membership must be brought to bear 
upon these things to the end that Inde- 
pendent telephony may be properly main- 
tained. 

“A new general assembly has com- 
menced its sittings in the Ohio state 
house and many of its actions may di- 
rectly affect the telephone industry. A 
frank and open acquaintanceship between 
our membership and individual represen- 
tatives and senators may be a valuable 
asset in view of the forthcoming legisla- 
tive program which will be subject for 
discussion at the convention.” 

The first day will be given over to the 
discussion of financial and executive 
problems subsequent upon business condi- 
tions and government control, while the 
second day will be given over to traffic, 
plant and commercial matters. 


LaCrosse (Wis.) Telephone Co. 
Purchases Bell Plant. 

The LaCrosse Telephone Co. has pur- 
chased the property of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. in LaCrosse and also con- 
tracted to operate its long distance lines 
after May 1. The merger at LaCrosse 
is said to be the first consummated in 
Wisconsin since the government took over 
control of the utilities. 








Multiplex Telephone Transmission 


System by Means of Which Five Conversations May Be Carried on Over a 
Single Circuit—Analogies to Illustrate the Principle of Multiplex Tele- 
phone Transmission—Combinations of Voice Waves With Carrier Waves 


A telephone circuit which heretofore 
would carry but one conversation, can 
now be made to carry five conversations. 
This is accomplished by means of the 
multiplex system recently developed by 
the engineering forces of the Bell Sys- 
tem. 

This systera, which marks an important 
and far-reaching step in the progress of 


By Bancroft Gherardi 
Acting Chief Engineer, A. T. & T. Co 


stration of the new system was made 
where a practical need existed. 

The same business that passes over 
five ordinary telephone circuits between 
Washington and Baltimore is carried by 
one circuit between Baltimore and Pitts- 
burgh, just as well as though it were 
carried all the way by individual circuits. 

On December 9, 1918, Theodore N. 





Back View of One of the Multiplex Racks, Covers Removed to Show Parts of the 
Apparatus in Use on Circuits Between Pittsburgh and Baltimore. 


the art, has passed the experimental 
state, and has been for several months 
in practical everyday operation between 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh. Owing to war 
conditions there has been a large increase 
in traffic between Washington and Pitts- 
burgh. There were ample facilities be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore, but 
additional capacity was needed between 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh. Instead of 
stringing eight wires, one of the existing 
circuits was multiplexed and the demon- 


Vail, accompanied by a party of dis- 
tinguished government and telephone and 
telegraph officials made an inspection of 
the system at Baltimore and a test of 
the service provided by it between Balti- 
more ard Pittsburgh. The party was 
highly appreciative of the complete suc- 
cess of the new system. 

The telephones used at both terminals 
were ordinary telephones. The transmis- 
sion was quite as clear and distinct as it 
would have been had each call had a 
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circuit to itself instead of being mixed 
and carried simultaneously with others 
over a single pair of wires. 

Imagine five lines of piping conveying 
five different sorts of fluids. They meet 
and discharge their contents into a com- 
mon carrying pipe where they are all 
mixed together. That is, in a way, how 
the multiplex telephone system works. 
Five different wires each carrying cur- 
rents representing different voice waves 
connect with a common wire, which 
thereupon carries the five mingled cur- 
rents. 

When the five lines of piping had dis- 
charged their respective fluids into a 
single carrying pipe, these fluids would 
be carried along well enough. But when 
they reached their destination the job 
would be to separate them, for as can be 
readily understood, they would be 
rather badly mixed up. And that pre- 
cisely was the problem in working out 
the multiplex telephone. After we had 
our five messages on the single wire, how 
could we possibly disentangle them? 

Another analogy will illustrate how we 
went about it. Take a composite photo- 
graph. You have printed several faces 
one over the other. They, also, are 
rather badly mixed up. But you could 
separate them if you had printed them 


in different colors—the first in red, say, 


the second in blue, the third in 
the fourth in orange and the 
violet. 


green, 
fifth in 


To the eye of course, when you had 
this mixture of photographs plus mixture 
of colors, the jumble would be greater 
then ever. You could separate them very 
nicely, however. When you took a light 
filter, which permitted only red rays to 
pess through—a piece of red glass for 
instance—your red print would be sepa- 
rated from the rest. If you looked at 
the composite through a piece of blue 
glass, your blue print would be disen- 
tangled. And so on. 

The trick would lie in attaching a char- 
acteristic color to each of the pictures 
and using mediums for separating them 
which should pass only one of the colors 
at a time. 

This is the principle of the multiplex 
telephone system. We attach a certain 
characteristic to each of the electrical 
messages. 

You speak into an ordinary telephone 
mouthpiece which gives to spoken sounds, 
an electrical form. The wave so pro- 
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different sounds. If you put five of them 
on a wire you will have a mixup. 

Hence we proceed to give each voice 
current a special characteristic. The 
way we do this is closely analogous to the 
coloring of the portraits in the composite 
photograph just used as an illustration. 

Contrast with the picture of the voice 
wave, a picture, Fig. 2, of what we may 
call a carrier wave, it being an ordinary 
Fig. 1. Position of Voice Wave Produced by the Sound of Short “A.” electrical wave unmodified by any outside 

















duced is carried by a circuit to an ap- 
paratus which gives to the voice wave a 
special characteristic. These specialized 
currents are then mixed and led to the 
pair of wires which carries all five of 
the messages simultaneously. They pro- 
ceed along the common circuit, say from 
Baltimore to Pittsburgh. 




















At the other end, they are led into an 
apparatus which separates them, sending 


a : a Fig. 3. Carrier Wave Modulated by Voice Wave. It Retains General Outward Appear- 
each _——— with its characteristic into ance of Voice Wave with Approximately the Frequency of Carrier Wave. 














influences. Its variations above and be- 
| low the middle line are perfectly regular. 
| Such waves differ only in their fre- 

quencies, which means the number of 





| ea pulsations in a given space of time. Take 
| | this carrier wave picture and compare it 
to the voice wave and it is seen that the 
tips of the alternations lie much closer 
together, which means it has a higher 
frequency. 






































































































































































































































































































































Fig. 2. A Carrier Wave, an Ordinary Electrical Wave Unmodified by Any Outside I : leph bi 
. , m f 
Influence. Variations Above and Below the Middle Line Are Perfectly Regular. n multiplex telephony we combine four 





a different wire. Your message is then 
divested of its special characteristic or 
carrier current, and becomes an ordinary 
telephonic electrical current. After that, 
it goes to a regular telephone instrument 
which turns it into speech, in the familiar 
way of telephones. 

It may be said that it is comparatively 
simple to give characteristic colors to 
superimposed photographs, and quite an- VOICE Wave 
other matter to give a special individual 
characteristic to a telephone current 
passing along a wire. 

That is just the problem, namely, to 
find a way of imparting to telephone cur- iM 
rents, certain characteristics such as will — 
enable us to separate them at will. iW HHH 

Take a picture or oscillograph of a | il Hi A 
simple word as it passes over the tele- 
phone wire. Its irregular peaks and val- 
leys are the impression or mold of certain CARRIER WAVE 
tones. It is a picture of an electrical 
wave created by the air vibrations of the 
voice. These air vibrations sometimes 
increase the intensity of the wave and 
sometimes decrease or reverse it. 

Fig. 1 shows, as example, a portion of 
the wave produced by the sound of 
short A. The parts of the curve above the 
middle line show the intensity of the 
current moving in one direction; those 
below the line indicate the intensity of 
the current in the reverse direction. These 
curves, of course. vary enormously for 
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CARRIER WAVE MODULATED BY VOICE WAVE 











Fig. 4. Voice Wave, Carrier Wave and Their Combination. Carrier Wave Has Higher 
Frequency Than Wave Shown in Fig. 2. 
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voice waves with four carrier waves of 
different frequencies. Fig. 3, which is a 
picture of one of these combined waves, 
will show that it has retained the general 
outline of the voice wave with approxi- 
mately the frequency of the carrier wave. 

Fig. 4 shows, in the same_ way, 
a combination of a voice wave with a 
carrier wave, but in this case the carrier 
wave has a higher frequency. The fre- 
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counter what is best described as a filter. 
It embodies a complicated series of cir- 
cuits, each of which will receive only 
waves having certain frequency character- 
istics. Your message, for example, went 
into the common wire in combination 
with a carrier wave of 15,000 frequency. 
That was its characteristic. 

Your correspondent’s telephone, several 
hundred miles away, is hitched on to that 
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Theoretically there is no limit to the 
number of voice waves that could be put 
over a single circuit, but questions of 
economy must be considered in determin- 
ing how many shall actually be used. 
The use of five circuits is a tremendous 
advance when we consider the best we 
could do heretofore. Even by use of the 
phantom circuit, it was possible to carry 
but three conversations over two pairs of 
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General View of the Multiplex Apparatus Now Used by the Bell 


quencies of the different waves being dif- 
ferent, they can be thrown together and 
still can be separated from each other 


whenever we desire. They are closely 
associated, mixed if you like, but each 
retains its individuality. 

Along the common wire the four voice, 
plus carrier waves, together with one 
ordinary telephone wave, all travel in a 
jumble which it would be difficult even to 
suggest by a drawing. But when they 
approach the end of the line, they en- 


circuit at the distributing point which 
will tolerate only waves of this same 
characteristic. Consequently, your cor- 
respondent can get only your wave. How- 
ever, if your correspondent were to re- 
ceive at his telephone your wave with its 
characteristic, it would not convey any 
meaning. The voice wave must be di- 
vested of its characteristic before it can 
be understood. Therefore, the carrier 
frequency is cancelled out of it and leaves 
only the original voice wave. 


Telephone System. 


wires, which can now be multiplexed to 
carry ten conversations. 

When it comes to telegraph transmis- 
sion, the new system gives equally satis- 
factory results. By means of the multi- 
plex system and a telegraph printer de- 
veloped by our Bell System engineers, we 
could transmit simultaneously 40 tele- 
graph messages each way over a single 
telephone circuit. 

Moreover, the system is so flexible that 
it permits us not only to transmit five 
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telephone conversations or 40 telegraph 
messages, but we can use the circuit part- 
ly for telephone and partly for telegraph 
and obtain corresponding results. 
Naturally to accomplish these results 
a considerable amount of apparatus is re- 

















Bancroft Gherardi, Acting Chief Engineer 
of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


quired at each terminal of the multiplex 
line and there are also required changes 
and rearrangements in the wires them- 
selves. It is for this reason that the sys- 
tem, while physically applicable to wires 
either long or short, is economically limit- 
ed in its usefulness to long wires. 

On subscribers’ lines, or on short local 
or suburban trunks, its costs and com- 
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plications would not be justified. In such 
cases it would be cheaper and simpler to 
install additional circuits. On long toll 
wires, however, it has an important field 
of applications. 

The new multiplex system marks an 
epoch in the development of long dis- 
tance telephony and telegraphy. It is not 
the work of any one man, but represents 
years of coordinated study and work on 
the part of hundreds of scientists and 
engineers who comprise the technical staff 
of the Bell System. 


Airplane Directed by Telephone in 
W. S. S. Campaign. 


A demonstration in directing air craft 
by radio telephone was given recently 
from the roof of the Equitable building, 
New York City. It was arranged by the 
navy as a feature of the opening of the 
2,000,000,000 War Savings Stamp cam- 
paign. 





The radio communication was between 
a group of men on the roof of the Equi- 
table building and Navy Dirigible A1242, 
escorted by a formation of airplanes 
from the Rockaway station. The air- 
plane, commanded by Ensign John Ben- 
ridge, cruised over the city for about 
half an hour, following the directions 
given by wireless telephone. The weath- 
er was thick and the machines appeared 
at an altitude of about 1,000 feet. 

James S. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, was the 
first of the civilians present to communi- 
cate with the airplane. He got into 
touch with Ensign Bark, the radio man 
on the dirigible, after the navy operators 
had made the necessary adjustments. At 
that time the weather was so thick that 


21 
the aircraft could not be seen. Mr. Alex- 
ander inquired when they would come 


into sight, and almost while he was talk- 
ing the formation came through the mist. 

“You will circle about the Woolworth 
building,” directed Mr. Alexander. The 

















F. B. Jewett, of New York, Chief Engineer 
of Western Electric Co. 


plane almost immediately changed her 
course, and headed to execute the order. 
This accomplished it carried out other 
spoken orders from the group on the 
housetop. Mr. Alexander said Ensign 
Bark’s brief replies had been quite distinct. 
He had requested speak 
slowly and distinctly, and when this was 
done he heard every word clearly. 


the ensign to 


Home Rule Upheld in Colorado Case 


State Supreme Court Ruling in Denver Telephone Case Deprives Colorado 
Public Utilities Commission of Power to Control Rates in Six Largest Cities 
of State-—State Constitution Authorized Municipalities to Regulate Rates 


Home rule for Denver and five other 
Colorado cities, giving them sole right to 
regulate telephone rates, was recognized 
January 14, by the Supreme Court of 
Colorado in reversing a ruling made by 
the Colorado Public Utilities Commis- 
sion for increased charges in favor of 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

The question of jurisdiction had beer 
raised by officials of the city of Denver, 
and the matter taken to the supreme 
court on stipulation for the purpose of 
bringing a test of section 6 of article 20 
of the state constitution. 

Other special charter cities affected 
are Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Grand 
Junction, Fort Collins and Boulder. 

The text of the decision written by 


Justice S. Harrison reads in 
part, as follows: 

“The sole question involved herein is 
whether the public utilities commission 
has jurisdiction to regulate the rates to 
be charged by the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., in its local serv- 
ice within the city and county of Denver. 
The case does not involve the constitu- 
tionality of the public utilities act, but 
only whether the act is applicable with- 
in the aforesaid municipality. The city 
and county of Denver came into ex- 
istence by virtue of article 20 of the 
Colorado constitution, and that article, 
as amended at the general election of 
1912, measures its powers. 

“Prior to the aforesaid amendment 
we held that the stinted grant of power 


White, 


in section 1 of article 20 was not the 
only power invested in the municipality, as 
the purpose of the article 
large the powers beyond those usually 
granted by the legislature and to bestow 
upon the people of the 


was to en- 


municipality 
‘every power possessed by the legislature 
in the making of a charter for Denver.’ 
Denver vs. Hallett, 34 Colo., 393-397. 
And, subsequently, in Londoner vs. Den- 
ver, 52 Colo., 15, 22, 23, referring to the 
Denver-Hallett further de- 
clared: ‘By that decision we determined 
that the powers enumerated in section 1 
of article 20 of the constitution do not 
constitute a limitation of the powers con- 
ferred upon the municipality; and, more- 
over, the article conferred upon such 
people (of the city and county of Den- 


case, we 
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ver) every power possessed by the legis- 
lature in making a charter for Denver.’ 

“In fact, those decisions and other 
declarations of this court of like character 
made it-clear that the power invested in 
the city and county of Denver by article 
20 prior to its amendment, could be de- 
termined by ascertaining whether the 
legislature in the absence of article 20 
could have conferred upon the munici- 
pality the power in question. 

A number of precedents were cited by 
the court in its ruling for deciding the 
power of the city. 

“The constitutional article in question,” 
the decision continues, “is different from 
the so-called ‘home rule’ provisions in the 
constitution of other states. Therefore, 
authorities from other states aid but little 
in ascertaining the intent and purpose 
of the article in question. It has no 
counterpart in the constitutions of other 
states. In other states the power to 
make a charter for ‘home rule’ cities is 
subject to the constitution and laws of 
the state. With us the only constitutional 
provision that may affect the charter is 
article 20, and legislative acts in conflict 
with the charter provisions enacted in 
pursuance of article 20 have no force and 
effect within the municipality. 

“We are clearly of the opinion that 
the public utilities commission has no 
jurisdiction in the premises, and its order, 
therefore, is reversed and held for 
naught.” 

The findings were concurred in by Jus- 
tices Teller and Allen and Chief Justice 
Hill. Fifteen days are allowed the com- 
pany for a rehearing, and an application 
will be made within that time. 

Justice Teller wrote an opinion spe- 
cially concurring in the majority finding, 
while Justices Garrigues, Bailey and 
Scott dissented. No dissenting opinion 
was prepared. 

An hour after the case was decided 
the personnel of the court changed with 
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the outgoing state administration, Jus- 
tices White and Hill retiring from the 
bench. The three justices who dissented 
remain in office. . 

Telephone patrons are protected by an 
indemnity bond of $150,000 posted by the 
company, excess receipts from the in- 
creased telephone rates to date amount- 
ing to about $50,000. 

Leroy J. Williams, acting chairman of 
the public utilities commission, said the 
state department would make the usual 
application for a rehearing to preserve 
the records. He said any further action 
would be governed by a conclusion to be 
reached after the commission had 
studied the opinion. 

The majority opinion held that two 
agencies entered into the regulation of 
public utilities companies, namely the 
commission and the municipality. It 
cleared the doubt hanging over the mean- 
ing of the 20th amendment in respect 
to special charter cities, setting forth that 
these municipalities have exclusive right 
to fix the rates. All other territory comes 
within the provisions of the commission. 

The decision deprives the utilities com- 
mission of jurisdiction over nearly one- 
half of the population of the state, the six 
cities having in excess of 400,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

There is the possibility, also, confront- 
ing company officials, that all towns of 
2,000 or more will now avail themselves 
of the special privilege under the amend- 
ment. This would bring about three- 
fifths of the population outside the con- 
trol of the utilities commission, affecting 
the telephone company, particularly in 
view of its state-wide service. . 

The increased telephone rates date from 
June 14, 1918, and they were continued 
in effect after August 1, the date on 
which the company, along with others, 
came under the supervision of the Post- 
master General of the United States. 

Litigation was started over an advance 
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of approximately $3 a year to private sub- 
scribers in Denver. Other increases varied 
according to service. 

One of the chief contentions of the tele- 
phone company, namely, that fixing rates 
in Denver is dependent not on the service 
costs within its boundaries altogether, but 
on the general service throughout the 
state, was set forth in its stipulation to 
the supreme court. 

Company officials contended that the 
Denver rates were too low and that the 
burden had been unwillingly shifted to 
the outlying territory. In the commis- 
sion’s rate adjustment, these outlying 
cities in some instances were given a 
lower service charge. 

The telephone company made applica- 
tion for an increase of rates June 26, 
1917, but even before that date the com- 
mission had conducted an investigation 
on its own initiative, which resulted, Jan- 
uary 5, 1917, in an order fixing valuation 
of telephone property at $14,698,414 as of 
August 31, 1915. 

No increase of rates was ordered at 
this time, although the commission held 
that the company. was operating at a 
deficit, reckoning adequate return on capi- 
tal invested at 8 per cent. 

This earlier investigation—begun June 
4, 1915, soon after the commission was 
created by legislative enactment—fol- 
lowed the receipt of some 200 complaints 
from over the state concerning alleged 
extortionate rates. 

The commission published the fact the 
company was not making 8 per cent on 
capital invested January 5, 1917; June 26, 
1917, the company made its application. 

As soon as the application was granted, 
the city filed a petition for a rehearing, 
which was denied by the commission. The 
petition, however, had the desired effect 
of opening the way for an appeal. The 
city filed a stipulation, equivalent to a 
writ of error, and the case was reviewed 
before the supreme court. 


Opposition to New Toll Schedule 


More State Utility Commissions Obtain Restraining 
State Officers Back Commissions in Fight to Retain 
Rates—Meeting of Representatives of Nine States to 


The agitation in opposition to the en- 
forcement of the toll rate schedule or- 
dered by Postmaster General Burleson 
continued all of last week and early this 
week in those states where no restraining 
orders had been issued by courts prior to 
January 21, the date the new rates be- 
came effective. 

Governor James P. Goodrich of In- 
diana on January 22 placed the resources 
of his office back of the fight of the In- 
diana Public Service Commission against 
the new long distance rates. After a con- 


ference with the commissioners and rep- 
resentatives of the department of the at- 
torney general of Indiana, Governor 
Goodrich issued a statement in which he 
criticised government control of wire 
communication systems and Postmaster 
General Burleson’s action. The statement 
concluded : 

“The country, at least the great cen- 
tral part of it, as evidenced by the in- 
terest neighboring states are taking in 
the matter, demands there be an end to 
advancing either personal or political 


Orders from Courts— 
Control of Intrastate 
Plan Course of Action 


plans for nationalization of utilities un- 
cer the guise of war measures, and also 
an end to deception of various kinds of 
which Mr. Burleson’s is a fine example.” 

Representatives of nine Middle West- 
ern states met in Indianapolis on Monday 
of this week and laid plans for a deter- 
mined opposition to the proposed toll and 
long distance telephone rates, now under 
temporary restraining order in Indiana 
at the direction of Judge A. B. Ander- 
son, of the local United States district 
court. (Concluded on page 34.) 

















Minnesota Association’s Meeting 


Annual Convention of State Independent Organization Best in Its History 





Full 


Discussion of Matters Relating to Government Control and New Toll Rates— 


Compensation Contracts 


The tenth annual convention of the 
Minnesota Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation surpassed in every way ail previ- 
ous meetings of the organization. It 
was held at the Ryan Hotel, St. Paul, 
January 21, 22 and 23, and from the time 
that President F. D. Lindquist, of Fulda, 
called the first session to order on Tues- 
day afternoon until the adjournment at 
5:40 Thursday afternoon, everyone was 
busy, including the representatives of 
the various exhibitors. 

The registration showed that there 
were 220 registered while 65 registered 
in the operators’ school, making a total 
attendance at the convention of 285. 

The election of officers was held late 
Thursday afternoon. The personnel is 
the same as it has been for the past 
year, except that President Lindquist is 
now the vice-president and Vice-Presi- 
dent J. A. Schoell, of Belle Plaine, is 
president. The other officers are: H. F. 
Lueders, Norwood, second vice-president ; 
P. M. Ferguson, Mankato, treasurer, and 
E. C. Kast, Minneapolis, secretary. 

Probably the most important business 
of the meeting was the declaration that 
the Minnesota Independent telephone 
men favor the fixing of a definite date 
for the return of the telephone properties 
to their owners, and the date favored 
for such return is December 31, 1920. 

















P. M. Ferguson, of Mankato, Re-elected 
Treasurer of Association. 


Explained—Two-Year Period of Control 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


Upon calling the convention to order 
on Tuesday afternoon, President Lind- 
quist introduced in a few words Mayor 
L. C. Hodgson, of St. Paul, who in his 
address of welcome dwelt upon the re- 
construction period now before the coun- 
try. Step by step will be worked out 
the things which will do the least damage 
and produce the greatest good to the 
country. Socialism and bolshevism were 
referred to as destructive elements which 
must be wiped out by the better element 
of the country. 

D. M. Neill, of Red Wing, in response 
to Mayor Hodgson, said that there should 
be more co-operation between the utili- 


ties, communities and the state. Tele- 

















Retiring President F. D. Lindquist, of 
Fulda, Elected Vice-President. 


phone rates have remained at a stand- 
still while other costs have greatly in- 
creased and there are no hold-ups in the 
telephone business. He expressed the 
hope that Mayor Hodgson would convey 
this word to his workers in St. 
Paul. 

Senator James A. Carley, of Plainview, 
brought up the question of membership 
dues and introduced a resolution to in- 
crease the annual dues in order to pro- 
vide more working revenues for the as- 
sociation. Under this resolution, mini- 
mum annual dues are increased from $2 
to $5 with two cents instead of one cent 
for each telephone in operation over 250. 
The resolution was unanimously carried 
when put to vote. 

H. W. Kavel, of Minneapolis, acting di- 
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fellow 


Favored 

















H. F. Lueders, of Norwood, 
Second Vice-President. 


Re-elected 


rector of Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
spoke on the topic, “Telephone Extension 
Work at Dunwoody.” Mr. Kavel told 
what had been done at the institute dur- 
ing the war period and what is now under 
way for the future. In the course of his 
remarks he stated that some 500 institu- 
tions, trade and otherwise, had been en- 
gaged in the past year in training men for 
war purposes. 

“Traffic Relationship Between the Man- 
ager and Operator” was the topic dis- 
cussed by Miss Margaret E. Brice, gen- 
eral supervisor of instruction, Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
other things Miss Brice said: 


Among 


“Service, as it applies to telephone com 
panies, is that which is rendered by the 
trafic department, and is the thing for 
which telephone companies are in exis- 
tence. Giving service is not altogether 
the operator’s job. 

The manager’s part in traffic is to see 
that the equipment with which the opera- 
tor has to work, is in good working 
order and that cords are promptly re- 
paired. Cords should be tested frequent- 
ly and never used when it is found that 
they are out of order. 

It has happened in some of the smaller 
offices that an operator has been obliged 
to use cords that were out of order or 
tell a calling subscriber that she had no 
cords with which to give a connection. 
Short cords are another bad feature of 
service, especially when an operator is 
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Wer $160,00022 i 
turned to our Policy Holders 


‘yy OW—when more insurance must be carried to cover the increased 
EN replacement value of property and equipment—the UTILITIES 


hn of co-operative insurance should have the earnest consideration 
all telephone companies who seek the fullest protection at mini- 
um cost. 


¢Utilities plan is a proven success—the modern method that is receiving the 
orsement of leading financial and insurance experts—public utility and elec- 
alassociations. During our seven years of continuous growth and progress, 
have afforded utmost security and safety to our policy-holders—rendered 
formly satisfactory settlements—and by eliminating all commissions, exces- 
overhead, and operating practically at cost, have been able to return to our 
icy-holders, savings in cash amounting to over $160,000.00, besides building 
an adequate reserve to guard against contingencies. 





| Bry department is in charge of experts, and is managed strictly in the interests 
| @our-_policy-holders. Our service includes Fire Insurance, Employer’s Liability, 
| kmen’s Compensation, Public Liability, Property Damage and Automobile 
| @urance. 

| Write for full information regarding any form 

of insurance in which you may be interested. 


| UTILITIES 
| INDEMNITY AND FIRE EXCHANGES 
| LYNTON T. BLOCK, Attorney in Fact 
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busy and finds that she has to change 
cords in order to put up a connection 
where the reach is long. 

It is part of service to see that the 
operating room is in good condition, kept 
clean and well ventilated. It is the man- 
ager’s duty to see that there'is nothing 
in the operating room that does not per- 
tain to traffic and that operators are not 
permitted to litter it with any and every- 
thing that appeals to them personally. 

Operators should be taught that service 
means more than putting up connections. 
Service means promptness, courtesy and 
willingness to serve. An operator is the 
company’s first representative and the 
public forms its opinion largely from the 
manner and treatment which is received 
from the operator. 

Complaints from subscribers should be 
received. courteously and with a view of 
correcting them, for it seldom happens 
that a subscriber will take the time to 
call and complain unless he is really hav- 
ing trouble. It is the manager’s duty to 
see that complaints are followed and if 
after investigation, it is found that there 
is no instrument or equipment trouble, he 
should see that the subscriber is called 
frequently and a note made of service as 
it is reported by the subscriber. It will 
be found that calling a subscriber to in- 
quire about service after a complaint has 
been made, will satisfy even the chronic 
complainer. 

The manager should see that operators 
are familiar with operating rules, for a 

















G. W. Robinson, Supervisor of Independent 
Telephone Lines in Minnesota and 
North Dakota. 


standard method of operating is the first 
and most important step in giving service. 
Co-operation is necessary, no matter how 
small the office may be, and it is usually 
found that where there is co-operation 
there is good service. 

Operators should be encouraged to 
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make a study of their work and to learn 
all there is to know about telephone op- 
erating. It will be not only interesting 
but profitable as well, for there are al- 
ways more positions open where a full 
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E. C. Kast, of Minneapolis, Will Continue 
as Secretary of Association. 


knowledge of the work is necessary, than 
there are young women to fill them.” 


Following Miss Brice’s address, some ~ 


miscellaneous discussions took place, and 
after several announcements the session 
adjourned. 

On Wednesday morning an informal 
conference was held with G. W. Robin- 
son, of St. Paul, district supervisor of 
the Independent lines in Minnesota and 
North Dakota, as chairman. Mr. Robin- 
son outlined briefly the sequence of events 
from last July as to the operation of the 
telephone lines under government con- 
trol and the appointment of the various 
committees with the scope of their work. 

The Bell lines, said Mr. Robinson, are 
directed through the Bell central organ- 
ization in New York City. The Inde- 
pendent lines, not having a central or- 
ganization, F. B. MacKinnon was ap- 
pointed general supervisor and the coun- 
try divided into districts with supervisors 
for each district. The district supervisor 
is to handle correspondence and questions 
of the companies in his district and help 
to interpret orders issued by the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Robinson fold of the restraining 
order issued by the Ramsey county court 
of Minnesota against the Northwestern 
and Tri-State companies on intrastate 
toll rates and also stated that the 
service connection charges were includ- 
ed. While legally the order does not 
apply to other telephone companies in 
the state, he requested all companies to 
observe the restraining oder until the 
question of authority is decided as to 
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intrastate calls. The new toll schedule 
for interstate calls should be enforced. 
Minnesota is the only state where en- 
forcement of the service connection 
charge had been restrained by court order. 

The agitation for government owner- 
ship resulting in the Moon bill being in- 
troduced in Congress and backed by the 
Postmaster General, was referred to by 
Mr. Robinson and Judge Lamar’s state- 
ments at the hearing before the house 
post committee were outlined. He ex- 
pressed his opinion that there is no dom- 
inant sentiment for government owner- 
ship and that the sentiment in the house 
and senate is against it. According to 
Mr. Robinson there is some sentiment 
for fixing a definite date for the return 
of the properties. 

The time when the proclamation of 
the peace treaties will be issued is indefi- 
nite. It may come unexpectedly and the 
companies find themselves in a chaotic 
condition. While there is diversity of 
opinion among telephone men as to what 
date should be set for the return of the 
properties, there seems to be a general 
agreement that a definite date should be 
set. 

In closing Mr. Robinson reiterated his 
opinion that government ownership is not 


* possible now with a Democratic congress 


and it would not be considered by a Re- 
publican congress. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Robin- 
son’s address, there was a general dis- 
cussion of the operation of the properties 
under federal control which was partici- 
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Immediately upon the opening of the 
Wednesday afternoon session, President 
Lindquist announced the personnel of the 
various committees as follows: 

Credentials: W. S. Clay, Hutchinson, 
chairman; Chas. A. Swanson, Atwater; 
and G. M. Dwelle, Lake City. 

Auditing: George W. Ocobock, Nor- 
wood, chairman; E. H. Reynolds, Long 
Lake; and Levi Johnson, of Watertown. 


Resolutions: L. F. Clark, of Belling- 
ham, chairman; L. R. Duxburry, Worth- 
ington; A. W. Ewing, of Dawson; C. B. 
Randall, St. Paul, and H. P. Sentman, 
Fairmont. 


Nominating: C. M. Smallwood, Worth- 
ington, chairman; Wm. Brust, Sleepy 
Eye; F. C. Marvin, Zumbrota; Harry 
Kurz, Annandale, and M. W. Williams, 
Lanesboro. 


H. B. Warren, statistician of the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission, answered a number of questions 
relating to the handling of income ac- 
counts. 


President Lindquist then presented E. 
B. Fisher, of Grand Rapids, Mich., chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, who spoke on the subject “In- 
dependent Telephony.” Mr. Fisher told 
of. the telephone development of this 
country due to private ownership and 
reasonable competition. He referred to 
Mayor Hodgson’s address of welcome and 
Mr. Neill’s response and expressed him- 
self that telephone men have been very 
patient and helped materially to win the 
war. 

Mr. Fisher quoted from “The New 
Freedom,” written by President Wilson 
and declared that Mr. Wilson was right 
in what he wrote relative to monopoly in 
“The New Freedom,” and is still right. 
In closing Mr. Fisher touched upon the 
political power of the telephone field in 
case of government ownership and ex- 
pressed himself against government 
ownership, declaring that he does not 
want such a great political leverage placed 
in the hands of the government. 


Industrial Conditions of Future. 

Guy H. Pratt, of Omaha, Neb., general 
commercial superintendent of the North- 
western Telephone Exchange Co., deliv- 
ered a most interesting and helpful ad- 
dress on the subject of “Industrial Re- 
adjustment as Relating to Telephone 
Companies.” 

“There is a unanimity of opinion,” de- 
clared Mr. Pratt, “that the future holds 
an unparallelled period of prosperity for 
this country, but a period of readjustment 
must be gone through first. In some lines 
this will take place quickly and in others 
not so rapidly. 

“The telephone business has usually 
been in the forefront in recognizing con- 
ditions,” stated the speaker, “and there is 
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going to be comparatively little reduction 
for several years in the cost of produc- 
ing telephone plant. Labor in the tele- 
phone field is not going down because it 
has not paid a sufficient scale in the past 
te be reasonably reduced.” 

In Mr. Pratt’s opinion the price of ma- 
terials will not go down soon, for war 
took a large supply and in peace time 
the demand will be for the same mate- 
rials. Building operations will be re- 
sumed, especially housing, for the coun- 
try is short one million houses of what 
should be normally supplied. Hence there 
will not be much reduction in the prices 
of material. 


he speaker predicted that copper will 
not be sold for less than 20 cents a pound 
for several years to come. 


“The man coming nearest to doing the 
best thing,” declared Mr. Pratt, “is he 
who carefully figures out his requirements 
and places orders in quantities to cover 
them for some time to come. It is ex- 
pensive to let plant get out of shape— 
and a lot of waste and trouble is pre- 
vented by anticipation. Telephone prop- 
erties are a little substandard in mainte- 
nance and should be brought up before a 
rush comes.” 


Principle of ‘Toll Schedule. 


Mr. Pratt then spoke relative to the 
new toll rate schedules, declaring that 
the order is a very much misinterpreted 
and abused document. “Toll service,” 
said he, “has much the same possibilities 
as local exchange service. It has had 
combined in it all the wastes, etc., that 
the public has seen fit to throw into it. 

“The schedule is a good one—the struc- 
ture is the first fundamentally correct one 
promulgated. I do not refer to the rate 
charged, but the fundamental principle 
of the schedule is correct,” said he. 

As one of the fundamental wastes of 
toll service Mr. Pratt mentioned the 
searching for parties at several places for 
which the calling party pays no more than 
one who calls for a specific number. The 
average toll cancellations, he stated, are 
20 per cent of the business and all but 
one per cent, are impossible of comple- 
tion through no fault of the company, to 
say nothing of coded calls, specially de- 
signed for defrauding the companies. 

The basis of the toll rates in the new 
schedule is “station-to-station.” This, the 
speaker, declared, is the cheapest and 
lowest cost service that can be devised. 
The operating time on it compared to 
person-to-person service with no delay, 
is as one to two and a half. In other 
words, it takes 2% times longer to put 
through a _ person-to-person call. Mr. 
Pratt stated that on the person-to-person 
basis, the best that can be done is 30 calls 
per day per circuit. 

The speaker pointed out that from the 
basic schedule, charges are built up ac- 
cording to the cost of the service for 
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which the subscriber asks. The charges 
represent a cost proposition which should 
be assessed to particular persons. The 
report charge is not intended as a revenue 
producer but is designed to stop waste. 
It applies only when a call is not com 
pleted through no fault of the telephone 
company. 

The speaker combated the statement 
that increases would be made varying 
from 50 to 400 per cent. While technically 
coirect, it is on its face most misleading. 
The present rates in Minnesota are on a 
one-minute basis and were compared in 
a particular person rate and the 
thus computed contained many errors. 

The rates, Mr. Pratt 
something only when applied to a specific 
amount of traffic and he cited a specific 
case to illustrate it. The record of calls 
from Aiken to Minneapolis for September 
showed a total of 52 calls with an aver 


rates 


stated, mean 


age of 93.6 cents per message on a 40- 
cent rate, less than 
minute period of talking. The average 
was computed by taking in the night calls 
as well as the day, although a reduced 
rate is given on night business. 


which is a three- 


The new rate between the same points 
on a station-to-station basis is 80 cents, 
while the person-to-person rate is $1 for 
three minutes. This would be an increase 
of 64 per cent on the average call if 
everyone talked on a_ person-to-person 
basis. If part talked on the station-to- 
station basis, there would be no more rev- 
enue obtained than the company previ 
ously had. 

Figures Pratt 
stated, similar results. In the 
speaker’s opinion the schedule is perfectly 
fair and the public will want it when it 
becomes familiar with it. He stated that 
50 per cent of the toll traffic travels un- 
der a rate of 25 per cent or less. 

The which followed Mr. 
Pratt’s address was participated by L. F. 
Clark, President Lindquist, President 
Robinson of the Tri-State company, H. 
P. Sentman and L. A. 


for other points, Mr. 
showed 


discussion 


Duxburry. 


Minimum Wage Discussion. 
The next speaker was Miss Eliza P. 


Evans, secretary, the Minimum Wage 


Commission of Minnesota. Miss Evans 
told of the proposed introduction of a bill 
in the legislature providing for an eight 
hour day for women with a provision for 
working not more than six days a week 
Night work for women will be prohibited 
with no exception. 

Miss Evans hoped that the commission 
would raise the wage rates as they were 
established 1914 when the minimum cost 
of living was a little less than $9 a week. 
There has been great increase in the cost 
of living and almost nothing in wages, 
the minimum wage still remaining at 
$8.93. Miss Evans declared that the in- 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


10. Upon what is the work of the 
equipment and plant engineers based? 
What is the purpose of the development 
study? What is the result of such a 
study ? 

11. Development studies are usually 
divided to show what? Explain the 
meaning of the term “ultimate require- 
ments.” What is the consensus of opin- 
ion as to the ultimate date to be consid- 
ered in preparing a development study? 

12. Why is it that the problem of lay- 
ing out an entirely new telephone plant 
is rarely encountered at the present time? 

13. What is the first move of a tele- 
phone engineer in beginning a develop- 
ment study? State some of the data 
which should be obtained. 

14. Discuss factors to be considered 
in determining future telephone require- 
ments of a community. 

15. State the best ways of accomplish- 
ing a population survey. Discuss meth- 
ods of obtaining data regarding popula- 
tion. 


CHAPTER II. The Development 
Study (Continued). 


16. Use of curves in forecasting popu- 
lation—The population data as obtained 


from every possible reliable source 
should be compiled in the form of a 
curve. The vertical ordinate of the 
curve should represent population ex- 


pressed in thousands, and the horizontal 
ordinate, time expressed in years. 

Given such a curve, it is possible to 
make reasonably accurate estimates of 
future growth for the five and 20-year 
periods by projecting the curve to in- 
tersect the respective ordinates. Such a 
projection should be made after a care- 
ful consideration of the general slope of 
the curve. 

It is well to be conservative in this 
task. The slope of a curve, as indicated 
by the last two points platted, may show 
a marked increase in population for the 
several years immediately preceding the 
date of the development study. How- 
ever, further study may disclose the fact 
that the increase for previous years has 
been at a much less rapid rate. In a 
case of this kind, unless the commercial 
engineer is reasonably sure that the rate 
of growth indicated by the curve for the 
years immediately preceding the date of 


his study, will be continued in the fu- 
ture, he should not adopt the slope indi- 
cated by the last platted points for pro- 
jection in the future. 

It is better to obtain the general slope 
of the curve for the past five, or perhaps 
ten, years and use this as a guide for the 
curve projection. Possibly this thought 
may be made clearer with the aid of a 
simple illustration. 


In Fig. 1 it will be noted that popula- 
tion has been platted for the years 1890, 
1900, 1910, and then every year to the 
Gate of the study, 1918. The curve indi- 
cates a marked increase in population for 
the two years preceding the study, at the 
rate of about 1,000 per year. Before that, 
however, the rate of increase was much 
slower and probably more normal. 

To show the result of adopting the 
slope of the curve prevalent for the two 
years preceding the study as an index 


at a remarkable and probably an abnor- 
mal rate. Adopting the more conserva- 
tive method—that of adopting the slope 
of the curve for five years previous to 
the date of the study—we have a popula- 
tion of 22,000 in 1923 and 28,000 in 1938 
as indicated by the full-line extension of 
the curve. 


17. Care essential in using population 
curves.—In adopting the curve method of 
forecasting the future increases in pop- 
ulation, it is most essential that the data 
relative to general commercial and indus- 
trial activities be most carefully re- 
viewed. Where there is a sharp increase 
for the several years preceding the date 
of the study, every effort should be made 
to ascertain the cause of such an in- 
crease. 


In the case under discussion, Fig. 1, a 
careful review of all correlative statistics 
may develop the fact that an increase in 
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Fig. 1. 


of future possibilities, the curve has been 
extended in a dotted line. This gives a 
population of 28,000 in 1923—five years 
from the date of the study—and a pop- 
ulation of 44,000 in 1938—20 years from 
the date of the study. 

Obviously, the future population, as 
estimated by this method, would increase 
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The Population Curve and Its Extension to Forecast Development. 


transportation facilities, or some other 
equally important factor, has been respon- 
sible for bringing new industries to the 
town. Perhaps, after carefully reviewing 
all of the factors in the case, the engi- 
neer may feel warranted in adopting the 
dotted line curve. He may find that the 
town is growing rapidly and normally, 
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due to the attraction of new and prom- 
ising industrial enterprise such, for in- 
stance, as the building of a large steel 
mill or furniture plant. It often happens 


that industries of this character attract. 


others. Some cities in the United States 
are given over almost exclusively to the 
manufacture of furniture, others to the 
manufacture of cereal products, etc. 

On the other hand, if the engineer 
finds that the marked increase for the 
several years preceding his study is not 
due to a cause that is likely to stimulate 
future growth, but rather to some pecu- 
liar temporary condition, he will do well 
tc adopt the more conservative course— 
that of estimating his future population 
on the basis of a curve, the characteris- 
tics of which are determined by obtain- 
ing the slope for a period of five or more 
years antedating the study. 

18. Illustration of unforeseen popula- 
tion increase—An example of a tempo- 
rary rapid increase in population may be 
had in the following: 

A certain town, essentially an agricul- 
tural community, has maintained a slow 
and normal growth up to within two 
years of the date of the study. About 
two years ago, in 1916, it so happened 
that the wholesale destruction by flood 
cf property in a neighboring town caused 
an exodus to the town under considera- 
tion. 

The population curve consequently 
showed a marked rise in a one-year pe- 
riod and for some reason the increase 
was maintained at about the same rate 
for another year. In all probability, how- 
ever, the old normal rate of increase 
will prevail in the future, due to the fact 
that the temporary increase has been en- 
tirely due to unusual conditions and, fur- 
thermore, that there are no natural ad- 
vantages in the town to attract industry. 

19. Importance of accuracy in popu- 
lation determination—The importance of 
an accurate determination of the present 
population and of the probable future 
population, will be obvious when it is 
remembered that the ratio of telephone 
subscribers to population remains about 
the same for towns of a given size and 
type. Knowing the population at the 
date of the study, and also the total num- 
ber of subscribers, it is possible to deter- 
mine a ratio which may be applied to the 
population estimates as of the five and 
20-year periods. The application of this 
ratio will give an approximate forecast 
of the probable number of telephone sub- 
scribers at the end of the five and 20-year 
periods. 

Other and most useful data may be de- 
duced from this information. The ratio 
of telephone lines to telephone subscrib- 
ers may be determined. Given the total 
number of telephone subscribers as of 
the date of the study, it is a compara- 
tively simple matter to obtain from the 
records of the company the number of 
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single party subscribers; the number of 
two-party subscribers; the number of 
four-party subscribers, and the number 
of multi-party rural subscribers. In this 
way, ratios expressed in terms of lines 
to stations may be readily determined. 

These ratios, modified according to the 
peculiar requirements of the case in 
hand, may be used in determining the 
future number of lines at the end of 
the five and 20-year periods. The im- 
portance of such estimates will be obvi- 
ous when it is remembered that the ob- 
jective of the development study is to de- 
termine the plant facilities at the end of 
the five and 20-year periods expressed 
in terms of cable pairs, conduit ducts, 
and central office line equipment. 

It is difficult to prescribe ratios that 
will be applicable to all problems. As 
a rule, however, the ratio of telephone 
stations to population is about one to 
five, and the ratio of lines to stations in 
the neighborhood of one to two. 

20. Ratio of telephones and popula- 
tion—As a specific illustration, assume 
the case of a town that has a present 
population of 10,000, an estimated popu- 
lation of 15,000 in 1923, and of 20,000 in 
1938, and that the ratio of telephone sta- 
tions to population is probably one to five 
We, therefore, have a present telephone 
subscribers’ station development of 2,000; 
and assuming that the same ratio will 
prevail at the end of the five and 20-year 
periods, there will be 3,000 stations in 
1923 and 4,000 stations in 1938. 

Assume further, that the careful re- 
view of the company’s statistics of sta- 
tions shows that there are approximately 
two stations to every used line termi- 
nated in the switchboard. There are, 
then, at the present time approximately 
1,000 lines used to serve the 2,000 sta- 
tions. Assuming that the same ratio 
will prevail in 1923 and 1938, 1,500 cable 
pairs will be in use at the end of the five- 
year period and 2,000 at the end of the 
20-year period. 

The illustration cited is a very broad 
one. The actual solution of a problem 
cof this nature must be predicated upon 
a more detailed consideration of the va- 
rious types of development, and careful 
estimates must be made for each of the 
various classes of service—single party, 
two-party, four-party, etc. In this con- 
nection, it should be remembered that the 
determination of the estimated number 
of used lines at any future date does not 
complete the problem. 

If it is estimated that 1,500 lines will 
be required to supply 3,000 subscribers’ 
stations as of 1923, considerably more 
than 1,500 cable pairs must be provided. 
The significance of this statement will be 
obvious when it is remembered that ca- 
bles can never be used up to their full 
capacity. A certain allowance must be 
made for defective pairs, for unequal 
subscriber distribution, and to attain the 
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necessary degree of flexibility of the sys- 
tem as a whole. 

It is needless to say that estimates de- 
termined by the methods described will 
be approximate and suitable only as an 
aid to a broad-gauge vision of future 
possibilities. However, they are most 
interesting and most instructive to the 
commercial engineer. He can put such 
data to a very real use in checking the 
results obtained by the more detailed 
methods outlined in the following para- 
graphs. 

21. Maps for house count studies.— 
With the preliminary data properly tabu- 
lated and properly assimilated, the com- 
mercial engineer is, ready to undertake 
the detailed work of the development 
study. Maps of a larger scale than the 
one used in the preliminary study should 
be obtained. A scale of 200 feet to the 
inch is well suited to the requirements of 
detailed work. 

Insurance atlas maps are well suited 
for use in the detailed work of preparing 
the development study. In any event, the 
town should be blocked off into areas of 
convenient size and a number of inspec- 
tors sent out to make a detailed house to 
house count. 

The inspectors should consider each 
city block as a unit. All the houses 
should be platted on the map and their 
nature designated by suitable symbols. 

(To be continued.) 





Bill for Government Ownership of 
Wireless Systems Tabled. 


By unanimous vote the House commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
on January 16 laid on the table the bill 
proposed by Secretary Daniels author- 
izing the navy to purchase and own the 
wireless systems of the nation. This is 
the first official act of Congress on gov- 
ernment ownership. There was a full at- 
tendance of the committee when the final 
vote was taken on the bill on which hear- 
ings had been held. 

Representative W. B. Bankhead of 
Alabama offered the resolution to lay the 
bill on the table, which was adopted with- 
out a dissenting vote, even Representative 
Hardy of Texas, who favors government 
ownership of all utilities, did not oppose 
the motion. 


Urges Wire Control Until Signing 
of Peace Treaties. 


A resolution was adopted recently by 
the Pittsburgh Rotary Club urging Con- 
gress to enact legislation whereby the gov- 
ernment control of the telephone, tele- 
graph and cable systems will be extended 
until after the signing of peace in order 
to allow officials of these companies to 
make a careful study of the problems ex- 
pected to arise with the return of these 
utilities to private ownership. 








Plan for Computing Toll Rates 


Description of Plan for Computing and Quoting Toll Rates on Air-Line Basis 
Submitted to Supervisor Blomeyer of Texas District by General Auditor 
E. J. Hardgrave of San Angelo Company— Advantages of Plan Explained 


A plan for computing and quoting toll 
rates on the air-lines basis as required by 
Postmaster General Burleson has been 
submitted to E. C. Blomeyer, of Waco, 
supervisor of the Texas district of tele- 
phone companies under federal control 
by E. J. Hardgrave, general auditor of 
the San Angelo Telephone Co., of San 
Angelo, Texas. 

The plan, it is believed, will more close- 
ly follow the spirit of Mr. Burleson’s or- 
ders than the system now in use by the 
Bell company, and will make the Inde- 
pendent companies actually independent, 
so far as obtaining the necessary infor- 
mation for the quoting of toll rates. The 
plan, which is adaptable to a territory 
10,000 miles square, follows: 

Referring to the accompanying draw- 
ing, it will be assumed that, the small 
squares are one mile square, and that 
the figures along the top and at the left 


side of the drawing are to be continued 
to any desired number up to 10,000. The 
figure 0 in the upper left hand corner is 
to be considered at a point north and west 
of any part of the territory that is to be 
included in the calculation, and all sta- 
tions to be listed in the tariff book are to 
be placed in their proper square with re- 
spect to their latitude and longitude from 
that point. 

It will be seen that each square may be 
designated by two numbers, which we 
shall call their square numbers; thus 
115-80. This designation will indicate 
that the particular square which we will 
call A is 115 miles east and 80 miles south 
of the square marked O. 

It is clear that the air line distance 
from A to O is equal to the hypotenuse 
of a triangle, the two sides of which are 
115 and 80 respectively. In like manner 
the square marked B may be designated 


by the square numbers 70-50. It is clear 
that A is 30 miles south of B and that B 
is 45 miles west of A, and that the results 
thus obtained would represent the two 
sides of a triangle, the hypotenuse of 
which is the air line distance between A 
and B. 

In the explanation of the chart it is 
shown how these two factors (30-45) 
are used to find the rate. 

The tariff book is to be so designed 
that each station will be listed with its 
appropriate square numbers’ showing 
which square it is located in. With this 
information, the rate factors are deter- 
mined by subtraction. For example, the 
rate factors from A to B are: 


115—80 
deduct 70—50 
answer 45—30 


It will be seen that any station in the 
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territory covered, which we will assume 
to be the United States, may ascertain 
its rate factors with any other station in 
the territory, by a simple subtraction. 

In view of the fact that a tariff book 
containing every: station in the United 
States would be too bulky and imprac- 
tical, considering the needs of the smaller 
stations, it might be made in sections, one 
for each state in the Union, and each sta- 
tion could be furnished with 
books it appeared necessary. For ex- 
ample, a small town in the center of 
Texas would only need the list of Texas 
stations.- In the event that such a town 
did have occasion to use a rate to an- 
other state, any of tne larger towns 
would be in position to quote the rate. 

The fact that any town could deter- 
mine the rate between other stations 
would be a very important item in pro- 
rating the lines charges where several 
lines of different companies are involved. 

A very important feature of the tariff 
took, would be the ability of an operator 
—even with slight training—to deter- 
mine the routing to a given station by 
the factors obtained in figuring the rate. 
For example, if the factors showed that 
a given town was 100 miles east and 150 
miles north of a_ station, the operator 
would know the approximate direction, 
and thereby determine the routing. 

The data available in the tariff book 
could also be used by telegraph compa- 
nies or, in fact, any line of business in 
which an air rate is quoted. 

The labor of obtaining and compiling 
the data necessary for such a tariff book 
would be a large undertaking, but it 
would be permanent when once obtained. 


The Chart. 


The chart is merely a calculating table 
showing the hypotenuse of the various 
triangJes formed by the rate factors, the 
1esult being shown converted into dollars 
and cents instead of miles. The follow- 
ing explanation is deemed necessary how- 
ever, to show the extent to which the size 
of the chart may be reduced and yet ob- 
tain practical results. 


whatever 


There are a great many forms in which 
the chart may be made for convenience 
and handy reference, but for the sake of 
brevity, consider the chart made in three 
pages, each page being cross-ruled in such 
a manner as to show the point of inter- 
section of the rate factors as explained 
below. 


Page 1 will be numbered across the 
top with the figures from 1 to 99 and in 
a vertical column on the left the same 
figures will be shown. In like manner 
page 2 will be numbered from 10 to 1,000 
in numerals of 10, and page 3 from 100 
to 10,000 in numerals of 100. 

The rates for the different combina- 
tions of factors may be obtained as fol- 
lows: As previously shown the rate 
factors from A to B are 30-45. Refer- 
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ring to page one of the chart, the rate 
will be found -at the intersection of the 
lines controlling 45 as shown in the ver- 
tical column at the left and those con- 
trolling 30 as shown at the top of the 
page. Page 2 of the chart is to be used 
where the larger of the two rate factors 
is between 100 and 1,000, and page 3 
where the.larger of the factors is he- 
tween 1,000 and 10,000. 

Where the exact figure corresponding 
to the rate factors does not appear on 
the chart, the nearest figure to it should 
be used. By this method it will be seen 
that page one will have the effect of quo- 
ting rates from square to square, that 
page 2 will have the effect of quoting 
rates between blocks 10 miles square, and 
will only be used where the distance is 
over 100 miles, and that page 3 will have 
the effect of quoting rates between sec- 
tions 100 miles square, and will only be 
used where the 1,000 
miles. 


distance is over 

By selecting the nearest figure on page 
2 of the chart, it will be found that the 
actual distance can never vary more than 
10 miles, and likewise on page 3, the dis- 
tance can never vary more than 100 miles. 
For example, C is listed in the tariff book 
as 6-85 and the rate factors between A 
and C are found: 





115—80 
deduct 6—85 
answer 109— 5 


Referring to the chart, page 2, 109 does 
not appear in the vertical colunm, so 110 
is used; 5 does not appear at the top so 
10 is used, and the rate is found at the 
intersection of these figures. From this 
it is easily seen that the actual distance 
varies less than six miles from that shown 
at the intersection of 110 and 10. 

The variation referred to, may be re- 
cuced by one-half if page 2 of the chart 
is made in numerals of 5 instead of 10, 
and page 3 in numerals of 50 instead of 
100, but the chart would, of course, be 
four times as large. 

The principal advantage to be claimed 
for this plan is that the same chart may 
be used by all stations, whereas with that 
of the Bell system, each block or section 
requires a different chart, and its scope 
of territory is limited. 


MINNESOTA TELEPHONE 
CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 27.) 
crease in the cost of living since 1915 
has been 82.8 per cent. 

“To keep pace with the increase in 
the cost of living, girls should have a 
minimum wage of $16.32,” said Miss 
Evans. “I found a case the other day 
of a girl working 16 hours a day for $20 
a month, and there are a lot of cases 
where they get little more. 

“We are going to work for an eight- 
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hour day.. That will make it necessary 
for telephone companies to use three 
shifts instead of having one girl work Li 
or 18 hours as they do in many exchanges 
over the state. 

“And | may warn you now to begin 
training men and boys for night opera 
tors. Night work in general is injurious 
to women, we contend. I can see no 
way to exempt telephone companies from 
the operation of such a law and make it 
constitutional. We have been so advised 
by the attorney general's office. 

“And there will be no more seven-day 
weeks. I have found girls working 21 
days without a day off.” 

G. W. Robinson, of St. Paul, president 
of the United States Independent Tele 
phone Association, was the last speaker 
of the afternoon session. He spoke on 
the matter of compensation and discussed 
briefly the various parts included in the 
standard form of compensation contract. 

The basis of compensation, Mr. Rob 
inson stated, is what can be shown to be 
the earning capacity of a plant. The av 
erage earning capacity for three years is 
taken if there has not been 
Variation in earnings. 


very much 
After a number 
of questions were answered by Mr. Rob- 
inson relative to compensation, the ses- 
sion adjourned. 


The Annual Banquet. 


The annual banquet was held on 
Wednesday evening, there being an at 
tendance of about 270. A most interest- 
ing address was delivered by Lieut. E. 
Ricaud, representative of the 


High Commission. 


French 
Lieut. Ricaud told of 
a new commercial and political unity be- 
tween the United States and France 
which will spring from the great sym 
pathy between these republics resulting 
from the war. Upon the conclusion of 
Lieut. Ricaud’s address, the floor was 
cleared and dancing was participated in 
by all. 


The Thursday Morning Session. 

Thursday morning was taken up with 
an informal session of which C. B. Ran- 
dall, secretary and treasurer of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., acted 
as chairman. Mr. Randall opened the 
conference with a discussion of the reg- 
ulation of high tension lines and inter- 
ference experienced by telephone lines. 

The discussion following Mr. Randall’s 
remarks was participated in by A. E. 
Armitage, of Waterville, L. R. Duxburry, 
Worthington, F. W. Ripke, of Rochester, 
P. M. Ferguson, of Mankato, H. Kurz, 
of Annandale, D. M. Neill, of Red Wing, 
Chas. C. Deering, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
and J. A. Schoell, of Belle Plaine. 

It was the consensus of opinion that 
when the telephone men learn of the 
proposed building of a power transmis- 
sion line, they should not take the matter 
of interference with their lines up with 


the power line engineers. They should 
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bring the matter to the attention of the 
power company’s commercial department 
before the lines are built. By insisting 
upon their rights, a favorable settlement 
can usually be effected, for the power 
companies are not anxious to press a suit 
to final settlement in the courts. 

The subject of physical valuation was 
then introduced by Chairman Randall 
who expressed the hope that the method 
of valuation would be changed by the 
Minnesota commission. Under the pres- 
ent method every item of valuation must 
be proved fair and reasonable, and that 
requires the services of a valuation engi- 
neer at a cost of from $600 to $1,000 to 
furnish the necessary proof to the com- 
mission. 

Mr. Randall suggested a committee to 
confer with the commission so as to have 
one engineer represent the commission 
and small companies in valuations. After 
considerable discussion a motion was 
made and carried that a committee of 
small telephone property owners be ap- 
pointed to confer with the commission to 
work out a plan whereby one valuation 
will be made of a plant for fixing rates 
and that valuation be made by the com- 
mission. ‘ 

This committee, President Lindquist 
afterward announced, consists of the of- 
ficers of the association as elected for the 
ensuing year. 

District Supervisor Robinson  an- 
nounced that he had received word from 
Washington directing the Minnesota tele- 
phone companies to suspend the collection 
of move and installation charges until 
further notice in accordance with the re- 
straining injunction issued by the Ram- 
say county court. 

The first speaker on the program of the 
concluding session Thursday afternoon 
was Captain W. S. Vivian, secretary- 
treasurer of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. Captain Viv- 
ian delivered a most interesting talk rela- 
tive to his experiences in France and the 
work of the operators over there. He 
briefly outlined the various steps incident 
te sailing for France and the precautions 
surrounding the departure from New 
York. The trip across was vividly de- 
picted including the excitement on board 
the ship caused by the appearance of sub- 
marines at four different times. 

The sights in England and the impres- 
sions relative to the war which he re- 
ceived were briefly referred to, as was a 
trip across the channel to LaHavre, 
France, on a cattle boat. 

After telling of the train trip from La 
Havre to general headquarters, Captain 
Vivian described the telephone office at 
that place and its equipment. He told of 
the arrangements made for receiving the 
American telephone operators and the 
important work performed by the Y. W. 
C. A. in housing and looking after their 
social life. The arrival of the girls and 
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their preliminary training previous to be- 
ing placed at boards was described. 

The first operators assumed work at the 
telephone switchboards in three towns at 
the same hour. Captain Vivian’s descrip- 
tion of the remarks and phrases which 
greeted the girls when they came in on 
the lines with their cheery “Number, 
please?” was exceedingly vivid and im- 
pressive. The work of the operators is 
very similar to that done in the United 
States. 

The United States Signal Corps built 
its own telephone lines with the excep- 
tion of a total of about 3,000 miles of 
line which was obtained from the French 
government. There were 134 towns in 
which a total of 209 exchanges were op- 
erated. There were a total of 295 posi- 
tions operated in these exchanges con- 
necting nearly 10,000 telephones. The en- 
tire system was largely built after Jan- 
vary, 1918, there being at the time Cap- 
tain Vivian left France, about 20,000 
miles of wires between the different 
towns in France, all permanent construc- 
tion. 

When the armistice was signed, there 
were about 300 operators in France and 





A complete report of the an- 
nual convention of the Northern 
White Cedar Association, held in 
Minneapolis, Minn., January 21 
and 22, will be published in next 
week’s issue of “Telephony.” 











100 in training in this country while a 
group was on board a ship ready for 
sailing. 

In addition to their duties in telephone 
operating, the American operators per- 
formed a valuable service in entertaining 
soldiers. Practically every one of them 
was able to sing, dance, give recitations, 
or otherwise furnish amusement for the 
soldiers, many of whom were desperately 
homesick. 

The work of the Signal Corps men on 
the front ‘lines was briefly referred to, 
although Captain Vivian’s knowledge of 
it was only through hearsay, for he was 
not in that area. He closed his address 
with a vivid word picture of the celebra- 
tion of the armistice in Tours. 

Captain Vivian was again given the 
floor and made a very brief but concise 
address pointing out the importance of 
membership in the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. His re- 
marks were supplemented by E. B. Fisher, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman of the 
board of directors. 

C. B. Randall then announced that a 
bill had been introduced in the Minne- 
sota legislature under Senate File No. 
110 entitled, “A bill for an act to pro- 
mote the public health by providing for 
one day of rest in every seven days in 
certain employment.” 


Telephone and telegraph  establish- 
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ments, or offices thereof, are included in 
this bill which provides that the employer 
shall arrange the work of his employes 
in such a manner as to carry out the 
provisions of the act and shall post in 
each place of employment a _ schedule 
showing the working period for each em- 
ploye for each week, designating clearly 
the day of the week which shall be rest 
day for each employe. It also provides 
that a penalty of not less than $25 nor 
more than $100 be imposed for each vio- 
lation of the act. 

Secretary Kast then presented his re- 
port. He stated that the attendance was 
larger than ever before, 220 being regis- 
tered, exclusive of operators, of whom 
there were 65 registered. He reported 
that the membership of the association is 
218 active members and 38 associates, a 
total of 256. He stated that 80 per cent 
of the exchange companies of the state 
are now on the membership list of the 
association. 

The report of P. M. Ferguson, of Man- 
kato, as treasurer, was then read and 
referred to the auditing committee. 

Stanley R. Edwards, of Chicago, editor 
of TELEPHONY, briefly discussed the many 
relations which the telephone company 
must of necessity have. Primarily there 
are three relations—those with the stock- 
holders, with the employes and with the 
public. He pointed out that there is 
practically no line of business in the 
community with which the company does 
not have some relation, not only in the 
matter of furnishing service but as a 
patron or customer, for a telephone com- 
pany uses all manner of supplies and ma- 
terials, a good share of which is pur- 
chased locally. The relation with the 
public is not confined to the boundaries 
of the community. It is state-wide and 
also nation-wide and the war has demon- 
strated that it is world-wide. 

The relation with the state has been 
brought about through the creation by the 
legislature of the public utilities commis- 
sion—and the legislature is composed of 
representatives of the public. The com- 
panies’ first relation with Washington 
was through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and then the war brought 
about a closer relation through the gov- 
ernment control. This relation is due 
to an act of Congress—and Congress is 
directly responsible to the public, all of 
which makes the relations of a telephone 
company with the public of its community 
most important. 

There is a relation with other states, 
for what is done in other states has an 
influence on what may be done in the 
company’s own particular state. The 
companies have intimate relations with 
manufacturers which the war has served 
to emphasize, for manufacturers have ex- 
perienced difficulty in getting labor and 
material and this has been reflected back 
to the telephone companies. 
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The small telephone company is in- 
terested in the prosperity of the larger 
telephone company, for without it com- 
munities will be entirely isolated. That 
condition is a most dangerous one for 
the world war has demonstrated to all 
nations, as well as to the most isolated 
community, that “none of us can live for 
himself.” 

In its relations with the state the tele- 
phone company needs the state associa- 
tion for there are many problems which 
can be solved and aid given by the state 
associations. The service which the state 
association renders to the small company 
could not be obtained if the relation of 
one telephone company to other telephone 
companies in the state were not recog- 
nized by a number sufficient to support 
the organization. 

The war has emphasized and strength- 
ened the relations of the companies with 
the national organization, the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, for it has looked after and protected 
the interests of all Independent telephone 
companies. 

Senator James A. Carley, of Plainview, 
Minn., was the next speaker, having as 
his topic, “The Owner of the Small Ex- 
change System,” a person whom he de- 
clared does not exist at the present time. 
Senator Carley averred that he has ex- 
perienced all the thrills of a small ex- 
change owner and related some of his 
experiences. 

He has seen his company on the way 
to rack and ruin, directed by men meet- 
ing once a month and run by a manager 
employed at $40 a month. He was thrilled 
when that management was eliminated 
and declared that it takes nerve to run 
a telephone business, if it is really run. 
His greatest thrill is in running it for the 
best interests of his stockholders and 
patrons. 

Senator Carley paid a tribute to the 
Minnesota women and declared that if it 
is necessary to pass legislation protecting 
them, it is the duty of the business men 
to take care of it and the patrons to pay 
for it. 

He had a thrill of pleasure and 
breathed a sigh of relief when he heard 
that G. W. Robinson had been made dis- 
trict supervisor. With a brief reference 
to the new toll schedule, he stated that 
thrills are to be expected from Wash- 
ington. 

Resolutions Adopted. 


The report of the resolutions’ com- 
mittee was presented by Lucius F. Clark, 
of Bellingham, and each resolution acted 
upon separately. 

Resolutions were passed expressing the 
appreciation of the association to the 
Ryan Hotel management for its efficiency 
and courtesy during the convention; to 
the officers and directors for their splen- 
did services during the past year; to E. 
B. Fisher, the veteran Independent tele- 
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phone man, for his sage advice and coun- 
sel; and to W. S. Vivian, for his repre- 
sentative service with the government in 
France. 

It was further resolved by the asso- 
ciation: 

“That we recommend to our members 
their joining the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association in support of 
one of the most potent forces for the 
good of the Independent telephone inter- 
ests.” 

“That the association wishes to be 
placed on record as favoring the em- 
ployment of returned soldiers in our in- 
dustries to the fullest possible extent.” 

In other resolutions the hearty thanks 
of the association were extended to Miss 
Margaret E. Brice and Miss Mayme C. 
Dixon, and their assistants, Misses Curry 
and Foley, for their work in connection 
with the operators’ school; to the Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co., which 
furnished, without charge, the operators’ 
badges and the switchboards for the 
school; and to the Leich Electric Co. 
which furnished the convention badges. 

The association expressed its sympathy 
for the serious losses occurring to the 
telephone interests in the terrible disas- 
ters of forest fires and cyclones of the 
past year. 

Date for Control Period. 

Other resolutions adopted at the con- 
vention are as follows: 

“Resolved that this association recog- 
nizes the necessity of legislation for the 
proper protection of female labor, but at 
the same time recognizes the widely di- 
vergent conditions under which female 
labor is employed in the telephone field, 
and the difficulty of constructing legisla- 
tion that will be fair to both employer 
and employe under such differing condi- 
tions, and urges that each member of this 
association place fairly and fully before 
the members of the legislature from his 
district, the exact situation as applied to 
his industry and his employe, to the end 
that the legislature may be fully ad- 
vised.” 

“Whereas the loyalty of the Independ- 
ent telephone interests of the United 
States is above question, as evidenced by 
the large number of telephone men who 
rendered valiant and efficient aid in the 
military service and by the patient ac- 
quiescence and co-operation of the own- 
ers of Independent telephone properties, 
during the emergency which the adminis- 
tration considered existed. 

“And whereas, we feel that the condi- 
tions which warranted such control have 
ceased to exist and that the telephone 
properties and business should be re- 
turned to a normal condition as soon as 
possible to the end that the present un- 
settled conditions may be remedied and 
the industry again stabilized. 

“Therefore Be It Resolved, That it is 
the sense of the Minnesota Independent 
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Telephone Association that Congress 
should at once fix a definite date upon 
which the telephone properties shall be 
returned to the owners, and requests that 
such date be fixed at December 31, 1920. 
The secretary of this association is here- 
by instructed to send a copy of this reso- 
lution to Postmaster General Burleson, 
F. B. MacKinnon and to the Minnesota 
members of Congress.” 

“In view of the fact that the numerous 
small telephone companies have been un- 
able to individually procure the informa- 
tion necessary for them to advisedly act 
upon the question of entering into con- 
tracts with the government for compensa- 
tion for the use of their respective prop- 
erties, 

“Therefore Be It Resolved, That the 
president appoint a committee of five, of 
which the president and secretary shall 
be members, to investigate the subject 
thoroughly and report to and advise the 
members in the premises.” 

The auditing committee, through 
George W. Ocobock, reported that the 
books were O. K. and kept in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

The report of the nominating commit 
tee was presented by M. W. Williams and 
each nominee voted upon as his name 
was read. As previously stated, the only 
change in the officers was that Mr. Lind- 
quist, president for the past two years, 
exchanged titles with J. A. Schoell, of 
Belle Plaine. 

After a few brief remarks by Presi 
dent-elect Schoell, the 
journed. 

Among the visitors to the convention 
were Chas. C. Deering, Des Moines, 
Iowa, secretary, the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association; J. A. Pratt, Mad- 
ison, Wis., secretary, the Wisconsin State 
Telephone Association; C. A. Sweet, Red- 
field, S. D.; and H. A. Livermore, Fargo, 
N. D., secretary, North Dakota Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. 

The Operators’ School. 

During the convention a school for op- 
erators was held each morning from 9 to 
12 and each afternoon from 1:30 to 4:30. 
There was a large attendance at all ses- 
sions, a total of 65 operators from the 
smaller companies being registered, there 
being none present from the large com- 
panies. 

The lessons consisted of practical 
demonstrations and lectures in both local 
and long distance operating and a full 
discussion of the methods for handling 
the new toll schedule. 

The school was conducted under the 
personal supervision of Miss Margaret E. 
Brice, general supervisor of instruction, 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
Miss Mayme C. Dixon, school instruc- 
tress, Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Co. They were assisted by Miss Mildred 
Curry and Miss Mary Foley, the North- 
western company’s school. 


convention ad 
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TOLL SCHEDULE OPPOSI- 
TION. 


(Concluded from page 34.) 


Each of the representatives, from 
states outside Indiana, entered appearance 
in the federal court on Tuesday as friends 
_of the court and assisted the Indiana 
Public Service Commission and attorney 
general's department in their fight against 
the taking effect of the rates, alleged to 
be excessive and unjustified. 

Judge Howard Wiest, of the Ingham 
county circuit court at Lansing, Mich., 
issued an order, January 28, temporarily 
restraining the telephone companies of 
Michigan from putting into effect the new 
toll rates established by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson. Petition for the injunc- 
tion was made by Attorney General A. J. 
Groesbeck on January 21 in the Circuit 
Court of Ingham County. Separate peti- 
tions were filed for each of the com- 
panies involved. They asked in addition 
to the restraining writ, an order requiring 
the companies to continue the present 
rates “until they are legally modified.” 


A temporary restraining order against 
the Ohio State Telephone Co. prohibiting 
the collection of long distance tolls estab- 
lished by Postmaster General Burleson 
was granted in the county court on Jan- 
uary 24 by Judge E. B. Kinkead, who de- 
rounced the action of the Postmaster 
General as a “ruthless attempt to over- 
ride state rights.” 

Judge Kinkead said: 


“The act of Congress does not author- 
ize the government custodian for war pur- 
poses to ruthlessly attempt to override 
state rights, state flaws, and state officials 
to whom are committed the powers and 
duties relating to such matters by our 
own laws and statutes. A temporary re- 
straining order may be allowed, and, so 
far as this court is concerned, the decree 
may be made permanent without further 
hearing.” 


The Vermont Public Service Commis- 
sion went on record January 22 as oppos- 
ed to continuance of federal operation of 
railroad, telephone and telegraph systems 
and to federal regulations fixing intra- 
state rates for service on such systems. 

The Vermont House of Representatives 
on January 24 adopted a resolution pro- 
testing against the “usurpation of Ver- 
mont’s rights” in the continued federal 
control of railroads, telegraphs, and tele- 
phone systems. The resolution went to 
the senate for action. 


United States Senator W. P. Dilling- 
ham had previously addressed the legis- 
lature on national questions, in connec- 
tion with which he opposed any exten- 
sion of federal control of public utilities. 

The Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission on January 22 ordered counsel to 
proceed against telephone companies 
which advanced rates by order of the 
Postmaster General. The action will be 
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either in the courts or before the com- 
mission. 

The New Jersey Public Utility Com- 
mission on January 20 ordered suspended 
the new rates for telephone toll service. 
The suspension was made on authority 
of the New Jersey state statutes which 
provide that the reasonableness of the 
increase shall be shown. This statute, ac- 
cording to the statement of the board, is 
not nullified by the proclamation by which 
the President assumed control of the 
telephone lines, as the proclamation pro- 
vided that state laws should not be re- 
voked. 

The order of suspension was made 
pending a hearing as to the reasonable- 
ness of the rates, on January 30. 

Postmaster General Burleson, the New 
York Telephone Co., the Delaware & At- 
lantic Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., through an order issued at Trenton, 
N. J., January 21 in the federal court, 
were directed to appear January 27 to 
show cause why they should not be re- 
strained from continuing in force the or- 
der of the Postmaster General issued De- 
cember 13 establishing new toll rates. 


The Nevada Railroad Commission, in 
an opinion and order released January 
20, declared that Postmaster General 
Burleson did not comply with the Nevada 
Railroad Commission law in ordering 
telephone companies in that state to make 
a charge for installation of new tele- 
phones and ordered all companies oper- 
ating in Nevada to disregard the Post- 
master General’s orders in this respect. 

The Arizona State Corporation Com- 
mission issued an order, January 20, an- 
nuling all the charges, rates, rules, and 
regulations which the Mountain State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. had promul- 
gated, effective January 21, on orders 
from the Postmaster General, whose au- 
thority to make rates and regulations for 
intrastate business it questions. 

The order annuled also the order of last 
August prescribing charges for installing 
telephones. The commission stated that 
the order is intended to pave the way for 
the refusal by patrons, to pay. the higher 
rates or to comply with the new regula- 
tions, so that the question of the Post- 
master General’s authority may be 
brought into court. 

The Massachusetts Public Service Com- 
mission asked the state supreme court on 
January 24 to enjoin the New England 
Telephone & Telégraph Co. from contin- 
uing in force, the revised schedule of 
telephone toll rates instituted by Post- 
master General Burleson until the rea- 
sonableness of the new rates could be 
determined by the commission. Assistant 
Attorney General Hitchcock represented 
the commission. The court issued an or- 
der requiring the company to appear on 
January 28 to show cause why it should 
not be enjoined. 
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The public service commission, after 
a hearing on January 17, at which pro- 
tests against the new rates were made, 
ordered the telephone company not to put 
them into effect until the hearing of the 
commission had been concluded on Feb- 
ruary 20. 

At its session in Albany on January 21 
the New York Public Service Commission 
directed its counsel to begin an action, 
either by mandamus or injunction, to re- 
strain the New York Telephone Co. from 
putting into operation its new tariff of 
rates under the order of the Postmaster 
General. 

On January 20 it was announced in 
Hartford, Conn., that protest against the 
new schedule of toll rates would not be 
made by the Connecticut Public Utilities 
Commission. Chairman R. T. Higgins 
said that some action bearing upon the 
new rates had been considered but none 
would be taken. 


Wants Investigation by Congress 
of Wire Control Necessity. 


Investigation of necessity of the gov- 
ernment assuming control of telephone 
and telegraph lines was proposed Janu- 
ary 22 by Representative McKinley of 
Illinois, Republican, in a resolution intro- 
duced to authorize Speaker Clark to ap- 
point three Republicans and three Demo- 
crats to conduct the inquiry. 

The resolution stated that as Mr. 
Burleson is holding the wires “only to 
his own will and pleasure,” and has raised 
rates until they are “burdensome, onerous, 
and unjust,” both matters should be in- 
vestigated by a Congressional special com- 
mittee. 


Municipal Ownership Bill in New 
York Legislature. 

The municipal ownership bill, indorsed 
by the state conference of mayors, was 
introduced in the New York legislature 
on January 23 by Senator J. Samuel Fow- 
ler, of Chautauqua. 

Under its provisions the public service 
commission having jurisdiction would fix 
a fair value for the public utilities’ prop- 
erty subject to acquisition, and proceed- 
ings to establish a municipal utility might 
be instituted either by the municipal 
board by the adoption of a resolution or 
by the electors of the municipality by the 
adoption of a proposition. 


Wireless Telephones for Peace 
Congress Airplanes. 
According to recent cable dispatches, 


the airplanes which are carrying Peace 


Conference delegates and important docu- 
ments between London and Paris are to 
be equipped with wireless telephones. 


This will enable the pilots to speak to 
one another while in the air and to re- 
ceive weather reports and 
from the ground. 


instructions 




















Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


I crouched upon a wild duck pass, 
Far from the busy town, 

3ehind a shield of withered grass, 
As the night was coming down. 


Within my hands I held a gun, 
Which had often won renown. 

I was out to have a little fun, 
As the night was closing down. 


High overhead I heard a cry, 
And circling ’round and ‘round, 

A flock of ducks in sight did fly, 
As the night was coming down. 


With bated breath I watched their flight, 
Neither moved nor made a sound, 

For fear I’d scare them in affright, 
As the night was closing down. 


They nearer and yet nearer flew 
As my heart did loudly pound. 
Then I banged away to get a few— 
But only the night came down. 


Most of you fellows, perhaps, are used 
to having a whole cloud of birds come 
down every time you shoot. At times 
you, no doubt, are in great danger of 
having some of them bump you on the 
head, they come down so thickly. 

I was reminded somewhat of this at 
the telephone meeting at St. Paul, last 
week. When any speaker signified his 
willingness to answer any questions which 
might be put to him on the subject on 
which he was talking, the flock of ques- 
tions fairly buried him, so great was the 
thirst for information in regard to the 
course of procedure along certain lines 


in the conduct of our business under 
government control. 

The amount of absolutely accurate, 
conclusive information was, however, 


similar to the amount of ducks coming 
down when I shot a hole in the air as 
previously related. One man’s guess was 
as good as another’s, sometimes better, 
as the Irishman said. However I did not 
start out to give you a report on a tele- 
phone convention, but want to tell you 
of some of the side-lights, which 
shone out in the corners away from such 
bright lights as Robinson, Fisher, Ran- 
dall, Vivian and others who blazed forth 
in the big hall. 

What I mean is that in scores of con- 
versations in the lobby and along the 
dimly-lighted halls between twos and 
threes in bunches here and there, much 
valuable information could be gathered 
as each in turn gave testimony as to how 
he had handled certain cases or proceded 
under different conditions. Each tele- 
phone man has something to contribute 
which is absolutely valuable information 
to be possessed of and which no other 
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man knows in just the way he does. 

If one gains much from the orations 
in the big hall, he gains as much or oft- 
times more by gleaning here and there 
among the ripened harvest awaiting the 
seeker after knowledge in the anterooms 
and halls. The man who is operating the 
smallest of plants has often been able to 
get side-lights on how to handle certain 
phases of the business which are gener- 
ally lost to many a high-salaried man- 
ager in much larger exchanges. 

The little wild strawberry is spied and 
eaten by the humble chickadee that flits 
along the ground while the high-soaring 
birds see it not as they swing far above 
the earth. While | not, for in- 
stance, liken my good ‘friend Otto R. 
Kohn, of New Ulm, Minn., to a chick- 
adee, yet I am ready to take oath that he 
is “some bird” all right when it comes 
tc seeing chances to turn things to finan- 
cial advantage which most of us never 
see or realize the possibilities of. 
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Illustrating one of the many chances 
for picking up valuable information in 
corridor conversations, I will mention one 
thing that Mr. Kohn has put over on his 
unsuspecting patrons in his own home 
town—glory be to him. Happening to 
mention that one of his sources of ‘rev- 
enue had been greatly increased during 
the past few years from the practice of 
advertising by daily bulletins over his 
rural lines, I begged for further informa- 
tion as I had found that the giving of 
daily bulletins resulted in a great loss of 
time and no gain in revenue whatever. 

Mr. Kohn went on to relate how he 
had, of late years, begun to make a 
charge for all announcements made in 
bulletin form over the lines, aside from 
the weather and markets. As soon as he 
had made the merchants pay real money 
for such a service, they had awakened 
to the fact that it was a valuable means 
of advertising and had availed themselves 
cf the opportunity to the extent that it 
had resulted in much profit to the local 
telephone company. 

You all know how such bulletins are 
generally given out by ringing a general 
call on the line, such as is done in giving 
the weather reports. Mr. Kohn has 
worked the practice out much further 
and advertises bargains for the stores, 
notices of special entertainments at the 
local theaters, new films at the picture 
shows, meetings of corporations like 
creameries and _ shipping associations 
which have many rural stockholders, no- 
tices of auction sales to supplement the 
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placarded announcements, and—listen to 
this—funerals! 

“It is true that you really charge for 
giving funeral notices?” I asked. I was 
assured that such was the fact though it 
was a new one on me why a funeral 
should be advertised, but custom, which 
varies with communities, prescribes a gen- 
eral announcement in his community, it 
seems, of the time of funerals. Mr. 
Kohn says that a tidy sum may be gath 
ered from advertising funerals in the 
course of a year at, say, a dollar a fu 
neral. In that, the telephone man gets 
the bulge on the undertaker to some ex 
tent by having the last whack at the de 
ceased. 

I told him I was well aware that one 
might realize a tidy sum by advertising 
the funeral of certain people, just now, 
if it could be done and have the corpse 
guaranteed, but for common ordinary 
funerals I would hesitate about approach- 
ing the mourners with an advertising 
proposition. However, it saves the 
mourners from spending much time im 
announcing, to many friends or relatives 
over the telephone, the date of the last 
rites. In a community where 
known for many miles around, and it is 
the custom for everybody to attend all 
funerals in the neighborhood, this might 
be held to be an economical way of get- 
tng rid of the trouble of notifying 
everyone interested, in case the local pa- 
per only was published once a week and 
the time too short to use that medium 
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In the wintertime it is a greatly appre 
ciated custom to the ruralites when the 
general ring is given on the line and they 
can all drop whatever they have in hand! 
—unless it is the telephone receiver—and 
listen to the news which comes over the 
line in the shape of bulletins. No matter 
whether this is an announcement that 
Blank & Co. is giving great bargains in 
cloaks on Saturday night next, or 
that Bill Bughouse has hung himself to a 
rafter in the barn to the general satis- 
faction of all, and the sexton will of- 
ficiate the following day after dinner. 

They grab at it and are not a whit 
more foolish than the city man who buys 
all the extras as fast as they are published, 
even though he feels that there is little 
in them that he does not know about al 
ready. Mr. Kohn is making his little 
knowledge of human nature pay him a 
dividend instead of proving a loss and 
heaps of troulxe. 

APHORISM: It is a short rain which 
waters nobody’s garden. 











Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies — Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 


and Actions of City 


Motions for Expediting Appeals in 
Mackay Cable Suit. 

Motions were filed in the United States 
Supreme Court on January 25 asking: ex- 
pedition of appeals brought by the Com- 
mercial Cable and the Commercial Pacific 
Cable companies from the refusal of the 
federal district court in New York to 
enjoin Postmaster General Burleson from 
taking possession of marine cables, oper- 
ated by those companies and merging 
them with lines controlled by the’Western 
Union Telegraph Co. 

“Not only is this litigation of the ut- 
most consequence to the complainants, 
whose property has been seized,” said 
counsel for the companies, “but the prop- 
osition that the exercise by the executive 
department of the government of a power 
delegated by Congress cannot in any cir- 
cumstances be questioned, reviewed or 
passed upon by the courts, is a proposi- 
tion of the utmost public consequence.” 

The motions were taken under advise- 
ment, but court officials expect that ar- 
guments will be heard at the present 
term of court. 


Appeal to Supreme Court Asked in 
Birmingham Rate Case. 

Review by the supreme court of the 
recent decision of the Alabama Public 
Service Commission in the Birmingham 
telephone case is sought in a petition for 
a writ of certiorari presented to the 
tribunal January 13 by James Weatherly, 
attorney for the city of Birmingham. The 
supreme court set the matter for hearing 
January 23. 

The petition tests the question of 
whether the petitioners, in cases in which 
the commission has rendered a decision 
affecting the rates of a public service 
corporation, has the right of appeal. Mr. 
Weatherly contends that the Alabama 
law, in this respect, is discriminatory and 
of no effect. The petition also recites 
the commission’s decision was erroneous. 

The city ought to have telephone rates 
in Birmingham reduced but its petition 
was denied by the commission. 


Hearing on Michigan Rate Appli- 
cations Postponed. 

The hearing of the Michigan Railroad 
Commission on the petitions of the Citi- 
zens’ Telephone Co., of Grand Rapids, 
and the Michigan State Telephone Co. 
for a raise in local rates, has been post- 
poned until February 19. 

In the meantime an organized effort 
is being promoted by Attorney Parm C. 


Gilbert, of Traverse City, to have cities 
and towns of the state oppose the grant- 
ing of increased rates unless some ar- 
rangement is made whereby through a 
merger or other means there will be but 
one telephone system for each locality. 
The special telephone committee of the 
Grand Rapids city commission has asked 
other cities to submit an estimate of the 
cost of opposing the petition of the tele- 
phone companies. 

It is understood that when the hearing 
at Lansing is resumed the Michigan 
State Telephone Co. will require two 
days to complete its case. Already it has 
introduced some 15 exhibits bearing on 
the cost of operation, revenues, and so 
on. The company claims a total valua- 
tion of $33,000,000, and says of this sum 
$8,830,000 was advanced by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The Detroit properties are valued at 
more than $15,000,000, or nearly half the 
valuation of the entire state. The com- 
pany has outstanding $4,000,000 in pre- 
ferred stock, $9,000,00 of common stock 
and $9,715,000 in 5 per cent, first mort- 
gage bonds. It took over $52,000: in 
bonds of the Home Telephone Co., of De- 
troit, when it absorbed that company in 
1912. 

The company asserts that it desires to 
raise the wages of its operators a total 
of $240,000 a year and needs additional 
funds for that purpose. 


Manhattan (Ill.) Telephone Co. 
Granted Rate Increase. 


The Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, on January 6, granted permission to 
the Manhattan Telephone Co., cperating 
214 telephones in Manhattan and vicinity, 
to increase its rates as follows: Busi- 
ness stations, from $23 to $26 per year; 
residence and rural stations, from $15 
to $18 per year. 

These rates are subject to a discount of 
25 cents per quarter if payment is made 
quarterly on or before the 15th of the 
second month of, the current quarter. 

The company is ordered to set aside 
annually for depreciation a sum which is 
not less than 6.1 per cent of the cost to 
reproduce the entire property in Man- 
hattan and vicinity, new, based upon 
average prices for labor and material 
for the five-year period, 1912 to 1916 in- 
clusive, plus 6.1 per cent of the cost of all 
additions made in the future. 

Upon a fair value of $27,500 fixed upon 
the property for rate-making purposes, it 
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Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


was estimated that the new rates would 
yield a return of 5 per cent, as compared 
with 1.9 per cent under the old rates. 





New York Commission Asks 

Legislature for Wider Scope. 

Sweeping amendments to the public 
service commissions law, which would 
remedy defects emphasized by experience 
and which would give the commissions 
broader powers over rates and service, 
are recommended in the annual report 
of the New York Public Service Com- 
mission submitted to the legislature Janu- 
ury 13. The suggestions are said of 
particular interest just now in view of 
the recommendation of Governor Smith 
for a reorganization of the commissions. 

The report requested legislation which 
would require lighting and _ telephone 
companies to have the approval of the 
commission before increasing rates, which 
would give the commission power to 
order reparation where an overcharge 
has been made by a public service cor- 
poration, and which would authorize the 
commission to compel a corporation to 
set aside from its operating revenues a 
specified amount for amortization pur- 
poses. 


Hearing on Nebraska Proposed 
Uniform Accounting System. 


Following up its recent statement to the 
members of the Nebraska Independent 
Telephone Association, at their recent 
state conference, that it proposed to in- 
stall a uniform system of accounting for 
all companies within its jurisdiction, the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission is- 
sued an order to all telephone companies 
to appear before it on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 29, to show cause why this system 
should not be ordered into effect. 


Excessive Dividends Paid—In- 
crease in Rates Denied. 


Because the Bertrand (Neb.) Telephone 
Co. violated the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission’s order with respect to the 
setting aside of a depreciation fund, 
when it ‘secured an increase of rates in 
1913 and spent the money in excess divi- 
dends, it has been denied an increase 
in rates at the present time and ordered 
to withhold payment of any dividends 
for a period of five years. If it paid any 
in 1918 the amount must be restored to 
the company treasury. 

The company serves 127 city and 1f 
farm subscribers and does switching for 
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Creosoted Poles Are 
Practically Permanent— 


Permanency is the principal requirement of modern con- 
struction, and the value of any pole material must even- 
tually be judged by the length and character of its service— 
in short the annual cost. 


Creosoted wood poles are practically permanent, and 
judged by present standards, the cheapest per year of 
service. 


It is self-preservation for the wood pole industry ener- 
getically to promote properly creosoted poles. No wood pole, 
small or large, should ever be set untreated. 


Conditions frequently necessitate application of surface 
treatments locally, but the demand for poles treated in plants 
equipped to control the use of Creosote Oil properly will 
increase as consumers have more knowledge of the efficiency 
of such treatment. A real standard specification will eliminate 
confusion and advance this vital movement. 


Carbosota Creosote Oil is the recognized standard for non- 
pressure treatments. 


(Green wood cannot be effectively creosoted by non-pressure processes. 
It should be air-dry. In regions of moist, warm climate, wood of some 
species may start to decay before it can be air-dried. Exception should be 
made in such cases, and treatment modified accordingly. ) 


Technical service, specifications, etc., may be obtained gratis by addressing 


nearest office. 
The Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


Cleveland 

Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham 

Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria Atlenta 
Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown 

Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 

THE BARRETT COMPANY. Limited: Montreal Toronto Winni Vancouver 
John, N. B ifax, N.S. Sydney, N. S. 
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Spraying Carbosota on poles instead of 
painting or mopping. 


Modern open tank process commercial pole 
treating plant. Western Wood Preservers, 
Sandpoint, Idaho. (W. C. Assoc.) 
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Decay is the greatest enemy of Poles. Creosoting 
poles protects effectively. 
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127 farmers who own their own facili- 
ties. Its present rates are: Business, $2; 
individual residence and farm, $1.25 and 
four-party residence, $1. It asked for 
25 cents a month additional for each of 
the rates, and offered to give day and 
night service if the application were 
granted. No protests were made and no 
hearing held. 

When the 1913 application was made, 
the commission’s accountant could find no 
books that would give an idea of the cost 
of the plant or the owners’ investment. 
The applicant was ordered, along with 
authority to increase rates 5V cents a 
month, to set up & per cent, or $1,328 a 
year, for depreciation and maintenance. 
Its total earnings for the year 1917 were 
$5,000 and its expenses, including main- 
tenance, operation, general and _ taxes, 
were $3,435. All of the net income was 
declared as a dividend. 

In the last five years, the commission 
finds, the surplus earnings were $4,901, 
and in the latter part of December, 1917, 
the greater part of this, which should 
have gone into depreciation, was again 
taken as a dividend. The present value 
of the property is shown to be $13,825. 
Considering its size, location, prevailing 
interest rates in the vicinity and the ex- 
cellence of its service, the commission 
finds that a return of 8 per cent since 
January 1, 1913, is reasonable. This 
would have yielded in the five years of 
the inquiry dividends totalling $5,450. In- 
stead, however, the company paid out $11,- 
199, or $5,649 in excess of the return due 
it. The applicant, therefore, having re- 
ceived the return due it for five years 
in advance, is not entitled to an allow- 
ance for that purpose in its present rates. 

The commission said it had before it 
the applicant’s annual report for the year 
ending December 30, 1917, showing $2,- 
224 net income for the year, which is 
greatly in excess of the applicafit’s claim 
of increased costs of service at this time. 
It is evident, therefore, it says, that the 
application for increased rates should 
be denied. The findings continue: 


“The denial of the application, how- 
ever, should not relieve the applicant 
from the obligation of providing the best 
and most complete service possible from 
its revenues, and the commission finds 
that applicant should provide continuous 
day and night service, and so orders. 


There is still another reason why the 
application should be denied. Applicant 
has failed to set aside for maintenance 
and depreciation from its revenues the 
amount prescribed by the commission in 
its 1913 order, namely, $110.66 monthly. 
Applicant has apparently expended for 
this purpose about $100 monthly, but the 
fund has not been created and applicant’s 
reports do not show the unexpended bal- 
ance in the fund. An dpplicant who vio- 
lates a specific order of the commission 
should not be heard to invoke its powers. 
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Commissions correspond in a sense to 
the equity courts and it is a fundamental 
principle of equity that ‘he who seeks 
equity must do equity.’ 

The commission is convinced, however, 
that the allowance for maintenance and 
depreciation made in its 1913 order is in- 
sufficient to meet the increase in costs of 
labor and materials since that time. The 
commission found a reproduction new 
value of the plant in 1913 of $18,886.50. 
Apparently $200 worth of property has 
been added to the plant since that time, 
making a reproduction new value as of 
this time of $19,086.50. The allowance 
for maintenance and depreciation should 
be based on reproduction new value, in- 
asmuch as labor and materials for main- 
taining and replacing the property must 
be purchased at current prices. 

The commission has found in several 
telephone rates cases before it during the 
current year, which involved plants of 
similar the one under review, 
that the requirements for maintenance 
and depreciation amounted to 9 per cent 
per annum of the reproduction new value 
of the properties. Applying this per- 
centage to the reproduction new value in 
this gives $1,717.79, or $143.15 a 
month. The commission finds this amount 
should be set aside for maintenance and 
depreciation.” 

The order followed the findings, and in 
addition prohibited any increase in com- 
pensation to general officers or stockhold- 
ers without the commission’s approval. 
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Defer Proposal to Merge Bell Com- 
panies in New Jersey. 

The New Jersey Public Utility Commis- 
sion has withheld for the present its 
sanction of the plan of the New York 
Telephone Co., the Delaware & Atlantic 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. and the At- 
lantic Coast Telephone Co., to merge all 
the Bell telephone interests in New 
Jersey. The commission feels that there 
are serious questions and complications 
involved that would make it unwise to 
permit the merger at this time. 

In announcing its decision it took the 
position that to grant the petition would 
require an extended and costly reinvesti- 
gation of a matter which had only re- 
cently been gone into, referring to its in- 
vestigation of the rates charged by the 
New York Telephone Co. As a result 
of this probe it ordered the company to 
reduce its revenues by $800,000 a year. 


Rates Increased on Tobias Ex- 
change of Lincoln Company. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has been given permission by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission to 
increase rates on its Tobias exchange 
from $1 for all classes of service to 
$2.50 for business, $1.50 for individual 
residence and $1.25 for party line resi- 
dence telephones. 


‘zens against an 
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This exchange was not included in the 
emergency order recently issued covering 
many of the company’s exchanges, and 
the new rates are to be in force only until 
May 1, the date when the general emer 
gency rates expire. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ILLINOIS, 

January 6: The commission approved 
the intercorporate agreement entered in- 
to by David R. Forgan, Edgar S. Bloom 
and Frank F. Fowle, receivers of the 
Central Union Telephone Co. and F. M 
Freis, doing business in Columbus and 
vicinity as the Columbus Central, fo: 
the handling of toll business. No. &716. 
January 6: The commission author 
ized the Mount Carrol Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. to issue its mortgage note in 
the amount of $4,600, dated January 27, 
1919, maturing within a period not ex 
ceeding three years from the date of 
issue, bearing interest at 5% per cent; 
also to issue its additional capital stock 
in the amount of $600. The note is to 
be used to retire and cancel a note of 
like amount; $300 of the capital stock is 
to be used to retire and cancel stock un 
lawfully issued and the additional $300 
of stock is to be used for necessary con- 
struction, extension, improvement there 
of, or addition to the company’s facil- 

ities. No. 8363. 

January 28: Hearing at Chicago in 
the matter of the application of the Cres 
cent Telephone Co. for authority to in- 
crease rates for telephone service in [rie 


and Hillsdale. No. &848. 
INDIANA. 
January: Protests filed by the city 


of Bicknell and a large number of citi- 
increase in rates for 
which the Home Telephone Co. of Bick- 
nell had asked in a petition filed Novem- 
ber 27. It is averred that the company 
has no service manager and that there 
is no place provided for patrons to lodge 
complaints of poor service. It is also 
asserted that the company has not in- 
creased wages and that its maintenance 
costs have been only slightly increased. 

January: The commission approved 
the purchase by the receivers of the 
Central Union Telephone Co. of the sys- 
tem of the Pike County Telephone Co., 


of Washington, Ind., for the sum of 
$120,000. 

January: The commission approved 
the proposal of the receivers of thie 
Central Union Teiephone Co. to pur- 
chase the toll lines of the Lafayette 
Telephone Co., at Lafayette, Ind., for 
$7,840, 


MICHIGAN, 

February 19: Postponed hearing on 
the application of the Citizens Telephone 
Co., of Grand Rapids, and the Michigan 
State Telephone Co. to increase rates in 
exchanges throughout the state. 

NEBRASKA, 

January 20: Application of Wynot 
(Neb.) Telephone Co. for validation of 
rate of $1.50 put into effect without leave 


four years ago by former owners, 
granted. ; 
January 20: Complaint of L. D. 


Cook, of Broken Bow, against Nebraska 
Telephone Co. that he is unable to se- 
cure a telenhone, filed. 

January 20: Complaint of Mrs. E. A. 
Holbrook against Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. that she was unable to 
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No, 976 Protector ms hanced cae a 


No. 976 Protector with Cover 


There are more than 49 different types of 
RELIABLE SUBSTATION PROTECTORS. 
The most complete line made. A style for any 
or every sort of condition, at a price which 
corresponds. 
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There is a Reliable Blow-Rite tubular fuse to 
fit every standard telephone protector. Blow- 
Rite fuse wire has great strength, and accurate 
fusing characteristics, so that you are sure to 
A-G Terminal receive perfect fuses when Blow-Rite is 
specified. 








There are Reliable Cable 

Terminals to meet every 

plant requirement. Reli- No. 998 Protector 

able Sleeves, Baby Knife 

No. 55 Fuse Switches, and mica Fuses 
are the recognized stand- 
ard. 















Reliable Distributing 
Frames for single office 
districts save lots. of 
trouble and some money. 
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Reliable service in its broadest term 
means that we will satisfy you, even 
if we have to make something for 
your exclusive use. 


* + ower errress 


You can never appreciate what this 
sort of service offers in prevented an- 
noyances, in money saved, and in sat- 
isfaction, until you try it. 


No Time Like the Present! 










No. 202 Lightning Arrester 





411-417 S. Sangamon St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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No. 511 Protector No. 101 Main Distributing Frame 
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secure a rebate because her name was 
not in the directory, adjusted and dis- 
missed. 


January 20: Complaint of Anton 
Bryan against Deweese (Neb.) Tele- 
phone Co. that he is unable to secure 


service, filed and investigation ordered. 

January 20: Complaint of Paul L. 
Lease against Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph -Co. with respect to switching 
charge at Strang, filed. 

January 20: Complaint of Minnie 
Anderson against Bertrand (Neb.) Tele- 
phone Co. that it has made an unauthor- 
ized increase in rural rates, filed. 

January 20: Complaint of C. A. 
Callender, of Stapleton, against Tri- 
County Telephone Co. of poor service; 
ordered to make it more specific. 

January 21: Application filed by 
Gothenburg (Neb.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase business rates from 
$1.50 to $2; residence and farm from $1 
to $1.25. Company sets up in applica- 
tion that it was unable to meet operat- 
ing expenses and depreciation during 
1918, and having been compelled to in- 
crease wages on January 1, deficit will 
grow with this year. 

January 21: Complaint filed by C. M. 
Anderson against Northern Telephone 
Co., of Creighton, that it refuses to ac- 
cept reverse calls to local toll station, 
even if guaranteed, and refuses to take 
long distance calls from the regular sta- 
tion, but requires him to walk half a 
mile to a booth. Anderson is local agent 
for the federal railroad administration, 
and the commission took satisfaction in 
writing him that the orders he com- 
plained of were issued by the federal 
telephone administration, which says 
no short hauls will be reversed unless 
for a particular person, and that it won’t 
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take particular person calls for less than 
a 20-cent rate. 

January 21: Motion by Newman 
Grove Community Club to require Mon- 
roe Telephone Co., which is asking for 
higher rates in the Newman Grove ex- 
change, to furnish a long list of data 
covering all business transactions of cor- 
poration, including value of property re- 
turned for assessment purposes, filed. 

January 22: Application filed by Wau- 
neta Telephone Co. for authority to 
charge these rates: Business, $2.75; resi- 
dence, $1.50 and $1.75; farm, $1.75, with 
a 25-cent discount for prompt payment 
and a switching charge of 60 cents a 
month. The company has paid no divi- 
dends for years and some of its sub- 
scribers own their own instruments. 


January 22: Application of Nebraska 
Telephone Co. for permission to de- 
stroy memoranda of no present value, 
granted. 

January 22: Complaint of Henry 
Lampe, of South Auburn, that he has 
been paying regularly for telephone 


service for four years, but hasn’t been 
able to get it. 

January 23: Hearing held at Hooper 
by Commissioner Hall of application of 
Hooper (Neb.) Telephone Co. for 50- 
cent increase in telephone rates; con- 
tinued to enable company to make fur- 
ther financial showing. 

February 6: Hearing of application 
of Monroe Telephone Co., of Albion, 
for increase of exchange rates to re- 
munerative figure on all of its exchanges 
continued to this date on application of 
company. 

OuIo. 

January 17: The commission granted 
the request of the Sylvania, Telephone 
Co., of Berkey, for permission to pur- 
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chase the system of the Metamora Home 
Telephone Co., of Metamora, for a con- 
sideration of $12,000. 

January 16: Complaint filed by A. 
H. Palmer, of Akron, against the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co., alleging that 
the rates charged for service in Akron 
are unjust and unreasonable. The com- 
pany was given until January 1 to reply. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


(Continued from Page 43) 


WIRE YOUR ORDER. 
LOOK! 


100—Common battery Dean wall phones, 
with or without harmonic ringers, 16, 
33, 62, 66 cYCleB...ccccscosevcccoce $2.50 
150—Dean desk sets, complete with belli 
boxes, main line or 16, 33, 52, 66 oe 
250—Dean hotel type wall phones, steel cab- 
inet. main 'ine or 16, 33, 52, 66 cycles 
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450—Dean local battery 3 bar generator, 
harmonic or 1000 ohm main _iine 
 . PP OPEPTECTT ETT TCT Te ee $5.50 
1000—Sets Dean and Stromberg harmonic 
ringers, 16, 338, 52, 66 cycles (less 
OOD 0 b.nkkdh005000s8 cénenesenuee $1.25 


450—Dean extension bells, steel boxes, har- 
monic ringers, 16, 33, 52, 66 cycles, $1.75 


450—Dean main line extension bells, steel 
DD oc 6.05 0 60000660 000005006000068 25 
1000—1 M. F. large condensers.......... $0.25 
800—Dean bridging type coils for wall 
PROGRES cccccccccccsccceccevcesooss 25 


1—Holtzer-Cabot motor generator ringing 
machine, motor 110 volts. D. C., ring- 
ing machine, 16, 33, 52, 66 cycles 
$0006 400006000 tben coeceeunsabees 00.00 
AMERICAN REALAMATION co., 

2163 East Fourth “t., Cleveland, Ohio 





WANTED—To buy an_ exchange 
from.300 to 400 subscribers in Central 
States preferred. Address 3536, care 
of TELEPHONY. 















a lifetime. 


next call. 









Never in the Way 


Yet within easy reach when wanted. 


The Sperry Standard telephone bracket holds the 
telephone in just the position you want it. 

It is constructed of high grade materials. 
not sag. It is guaranteed for five years and will last 


A slight push places it clear of ink well, papers, 
etc., and out of the way, but in easy reach for the 


Every desk telephone in town is your prospect. 


For details and prices write’ 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 


Exclusive General Distributors. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


E. B. B., 
B. B., 


ROEBLING 
DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
TELEPHONE WIRE 





JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


TRENTON, 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Atlanta San Francisco LosAngeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 





and Steel 
Grades 


NEW JERSEY 


Agencies and Branches: 











Parts. 
It will 


Receivers, old type 


Sterling wall sets, 








Special Prices on Superior Service - Tested 
Send Your Order at Once 


We are making the following unusual price concessions in 
order to clean up a surplus of parts which we have in stock. 
Condensors—all makes and types, each..........++++. 
Induction coils, each 
Straight line ringers, various makes, each.........-+s+seeee88 
Harmonic ringers, each : 
Cc. B. transmitters—Stromberg, Dean, or Kellogg, each 
Receivers, slip type, each 
Receivers, exposed binding posts, 


Monarch ringing and listening keys, each...........--+eee $1.50 
Cc. B., business or hotel type, 
ringers, while they last, each 


Let us quote you on all of your requirements 


The Superior Telephone Manufacturing Company 


/ Rebuilders of Telephone Equipment 
Telephones — Swi 


Sales Office and Factory: 247-249 N. Front. Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Platinum Scrap and Obsolete Telephone Equipment Bought 


COOP eee eH EEE HEHE EEE EEO EEE EEEE 


Tere eee ee eee eee eee ee 





Stromberg-Carlson, each..........2++e+:. 


1600 ohm _ 


tchboards — Accessories 











Please tell the Advertiser that you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 











